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GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 


A Tower of 
Strength 


to the Teacher 
CENIE 
Shaw gery hand pais! 


When you use Gold Medal art See Wore-paw! 
products in your classroom you ee wut wom 
get better results. The colors are 

brilliant and lasting, the textures 

stimulating and satisfying. 

Hence your students become 

more interested, your teaching 

becomes more effective 


CRAYOLA” Crayons 
48 colors now include gold and silver 


New Improved ARTISTA” Water Colors 


brilliant in color and effectiveness 


ARTISTA” Tempera 


widely used for arts and crafts decoration 


ARTISTA” Powder Paint 


highly attractive for its intense color and economy 


GENIE HANDIPAINT versatile for screen printing 


tool, brush and finger painting 

SHAW ” Finger-Paint the preferred paint for arts and crafts 
CLAYOLA"™ permanent plastic modeling material 
AN-DU-SEPTIC dustiess white and colored chalk crayon 


New Improved AMAZART” sensational, washable, dec 


paint now in tubes with removable painting tip 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Our major emphasis this month is on Basic Materials for the 
Art Program, and coincides with the publication of the 1956 
Buyers’ Guide, an annual service for our readers. Several 
articles deal with the choice of materials or how materials 


may be used more effectively in a program of creative art. 
g 


Frances Wilson of Cornell University, page five, gives. us 
an advance report on the media which her research indicates 
are more conducive to creative experience, particularly for 
children and other beginners. In contrast to recent views 
which advocate a great variety of materials on the theory 
that this in itself will stimulate individuality, she places 
her emphasis on depth of experience and suggests materials 
that are especially valuable because of the interaction of 
the material with the worker. Margaret Kirkpatrick tells 
us how paper may be used more effectively in the art program 
on page 13. Robert Kaupelis, page 17, reports on a thor- 
ough study made of classroom teachers, their needs, desires, 
and attitudes toward art education, and makes recommenda- 


tions for the elementary art program based on his investigation. 


Toni Hughes, one of New York's leading designers, tells us 
how to conquer space in her article,‘ What Makes a Shape,"’ 
beginning on page 21. We have heard of art workshops for 
parents, as well as for teachers, but both parents and teachers 
worked together in the activity described on page 25. 


Rodney Leftwich tells us how the Cherokee Indians make 
honeysuckle basketry on page 27. The Here's How features 
for the month include making a talking paper-bag puppet, 
page 30, beginning work in ceramic sculpture, page 31; 
making mosaics with cut paper, page 35; making things from 
cardboard cartons, page 37; and making paper cutout de- 
signs, page 38. Dick Bibler is back with his historical car- 
toon feature, Yesterday and Today, on page 38. The 
annual Buyers’ Guide, page 39, is a handy index of sources 
of various equipment and supplies used in the art program. 
You will find it very useful when you make out those orders, 
so hang onto it. 


Julia Schwartz, page 51, tells us how teen-agers used art 
in their study of etiquette in her regular Beginning Teacher 
feature. Ralph Beelke reviews Ozenfant's book, Foundations 
of Modern Art, and recent books on architecture, painting, 
and the seven arts on page 53. Tom Larkin discusses films 
on modern artists, page 52. Alice Baumgarner replies to 
questions from an inexperienced teacher who seeks sources 
of help, on page 55. If your principal is a bigger problem 
than the children you will find that you are not alone in this 
situation when you read the Letters column on page 50. This 
month's editorial is a plea for better understanding between 
art educators and those who provide art materials. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Pacific Arts Will Meet in Portland [he Masonic lemple at Port 
land, Oregon will be headquarters for the Pacific Arts Association 
when it meets April 11-14 


human activity will be stressed in the theme 


The function of art in various phases >f 
Ruth Elise 


president of the association 


An Action 
Halvorsen, Portland art supervisor, is 
Southeastern Arts Meets in Atlanta [he theme, ‘The Arts, a 
Unifying Force in Education,"’ will be featured in the convention of the 
Southeastern Arts Association, to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, April 
4-7. The program will be built around the unity of the arts; dance 
music, drama, and visual art. Martha Allen, associate professor of art 
at Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, is association president 


Other Meetings Scheduled This Spring Previously announced 
meetings are: Western Arts, Kansas City, March 25-29; Eastern Arts 
New York, March 11-14; and Committee on Art Education, Pennsy! 
vania State University, March 28-31. Make your reservations early 
1957 National Meeting in Los Angeles |t is not too early to start 
making plans to attend the National Art Education conference, which 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, April 15-18, 1957 


Gaitskells HaveaNew Daughter Charles and Margaret Gaitskel! 
have a new daughter, born in October. Congratulations to all! 
Baltimore Director Leon L. Winslow Retires Dr. Leon Loyal! 
Winslow, director of art education for Baltimore since 1924, has retired 
as of February 1. Although his interest and influence in art education 
will no doubt continue for years to come, his official retirement is more 
than the end of a personal chapter for, in a large sense, it marks the 
During 


our early professional expernence he was one of a handful of men who 


end of a period in the history of art education in this country 


were leaders in art education, contributing through its period of growing 
pains and great initial progress. Younger than other leaders of the 
day, his influence as an author and moving spirit in art education organ 
izations covered a wide span of time beginning with his first position 
as art supervisor for Niagara Falls following his graduation from Pratt 
in 1908. During the years he held numerous teaching and supervisory 
positions and he was president of the Eastern Arts Association in 1937 
He is the author of ten publications, the best-known of which is prob 
published by McGraw 
A frequent contributor to various 


ably ‘The Integrated School Art Program 
Hill in 1949 
magazines, he served as an advisory editor of School Arts from 1951 to 
1953 


His steadying influence will be with us for many years to 


art and education 


We wish him well as he embarks upon a more leisurely career 


come 


Ernest W. Watson Leaves Magazine Post Ernest W. Watson 
editor of American Artist magazine since its founding in 1937, has just 
retired. He had a successful career as an artist and teacher prior to hi 
work as editor, and many readers are acquainted with his books on 


New editor of American Artist i 


Kent. artist and former teacher at Hobart lege ( »ngratulat on 


various drawing techniques Norman 


Leon L.Winslow 


Ernest W.Watson 











































Also available 

Craftint-Devoe Show Card Tempera 
Colors...used and recommended by 
Professional Signmen, Cardwriters 
Display and Poster Artists...The super 
bright spectrum colors of Craftint 
Devoe Show Card Tempera Paint 
give results that exceed your highest 


expectations 























with water. Priced to fit any school's budget 





chance to really encourage the young creator 


AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS 6 SIZES 


WN \| \ \ 


WORLD'S Si FINEST 


Kien wD 
YUMMY colors 


Art classes are so much fun, when teacher makes SURE 


her little artists use Craftint-Derayco non-toxic 


Main 


Poster Paints. Little eyes twinkle at the brilliance of 
these high-quality colors From the lightest yellow 
to the deepest violet, each color vibrates with life 

and radiance! They're all intermixable and true to the 


color spectrum in perfectly coordinated color ranges 


Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are the outstanding 

colors most preferred by Art Schools, Colleges and 
Commercial Artists. They're smooth-flowing, finely ground, 
and easy-stirring they'll not bleed, smudge, 

crack or peel and Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors 


have EXTRA high covering power may be thinned 


Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors give the teacher a 


Write today for FREE Craftint-Derayco and 


Craftint-Devoe Color Folders 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 


Office 


1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 








THE NEW DIMENSION IN THE ART DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps you can’t measure it with a ruler, this new 
dimension, or seale it out on paper. But it’s there, 
just the same 


when the Art Department is equipped 


with Sheldon “Educationally Correct” Art Furniture. 


This new dimension is efficiency, the result of Shel 
don design. Efficiency in stationing pupils for 
optimum working and learning ease. Efheieney in 


utilization of floor area and wall space, kKfherency 


in storage of materials. Efheiency in mobility that 


KE. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


permits easy re-arrangement of tables, stools, and 
other units to accommodate xarying class activities. 
Efficiency in solid, enduring construction that’ pro- 
duces true economies in overhead. And above all, 
teaching 


the efficiency that is the sum of all these 


efhiciency. 


Sheldon welcomes the opportunity to show you how 
PI 

this new dimension, extended into your Art De 

partment, will bring greater teaching and learning 


rewards. 


Mil Hi 


Educationally Correct 
Furniture 


MUSKEGON, 


MICHIGAN 











MEDIA FOR DEPTH 


A BASIC DIMENSION IN ART EXPERIENCE 


Because the medium itself interacts with the student 
and influences the depth of his art experience, the 
choice of materials is very important for beginners. 


Here are suggestions based on the author’s research. 


“Inky, My Black Cat; | Just Love Him,” by a seven-year-old girl. Tempera paint is easily adaptable to differences in life 


FRANCES WILSON 





The purpose of the art experience affects the choice of the 
media which will be most suitable for it For the usual, most 
frequently mentioned purposes, a wide varie ty of material 

Hen recommended to meet individual diterences, to 


stimulate many ideas and to provide for rich experience in 


experience, attention span, muscular control, knowledge, complexity of idea, and mood. It is a good medium for beginners 
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exploring and experimenting with color, texture line, shape, 


’ 
pattern, transparency, movement and space It seems to be 
assumed by many that having the art experience ts all that is 
necessary and that each person will naturally develop aes 
thetic sensitivity and become an integrated person with 
enough of it Frequently, this does not occur because many 
cultural factors prevent or oppose natural human growth 
Because of this situation, the art experience needs to focus 
specific ally on a more basic purpose with an intensity that 
offsets cultural inhibitions 


The primary pur 20$e in providing any creative expenence 





for others is to help each person to preserve, respect and 





develop the source within himself from which he creates—his 


aesthetic sense 





and to enjoy the resulting intensification of 





life. Often the purpose must be, first, to rediscover that 
sense, learn to recognize and value it. It usually gets lost 
early in life because it has few opportunities to function, 1S 
not even respected, much less treasured. All other purposes 

knowledge, the 


exploration of and experimentation with materials, the 


in creative growth the acquisition of 


development of skills and tec hniques, the making of prod- 
ucts, the free expression of ideas and feelings must respect 
this basic purpose, stem from it and contribute to it To 
achieve this a new dimension needs to be stressed in the art 
experience. Emphasis needs to be placed on its depth in 
order to reach the aesthetic sense and bring it into play, as 
well as on the quantity, variety, and richness of expenences 
which develop it There are certain media which are 
generally preferable for this purpose They are tempera 
paint (premixed), moist artist's clay, collage and construc 
tion materials, and wire. 

Unless the person is operating from ‘home base,"’ from 
his aesthetic sense, so that he feels himself to be “‘in the 
driver's seat, the art expenence remains superficial and 
meaningless, just another mechanical process having little 


Until he has discovered 


and can allow the aesthetic sense to function, there is actual 


to do with art or creative growth 


danger that the person can even grow less integrated if the 
art experience merely reinforces processes which involve only 
conscious thinking, eye-hand coordination, a continued sup 
pression of feeling and a perception limited to the appear- 
ance of reality separated from its essence 


He must feel it to find it 


Finding his way 
must come first In the integrated 
expernence of simultaneous seeing feeling thinking doing, 
it is the feeling which is the integrating power The deeper 
the feeling, the more intense the integration and the greater 
the aesthetic quality of the expression. Both the process- 
product and the person become increasingly beautiful—more 
alive, whole and unique—as the person feels and, through 
feeling, reaches his aesthetic sense and moves toward a 
dynamic integration. 

Aesthetic sensitivity ts actually a refinement or intensifica 


tion of a person's common sense lt is his knowing of “how 


much of what goes where in what order and at what time.” 
It is his knowing of what he likes and wants, what pleases 


and displeases him. 
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It is his knowing of what is important, 








as . 
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The collage at top was made by a mother. Collages, which 


are often referred to as “feeling pictures,” are made from 


materials selected for texture, pattern, transparency, and 


other characteristics. 


Construction, below, is by a father. 





what goes together, how much isenough, what is Monotonous, 
what is alive, what holds together, what falls apart, what is 
possible for him and what is beautiful to him 
with which he abstracts the essence of reality it is the sense 


It is the sense 


which can change a sound ora smell ora feeling into color 
line, rhythm, or shape. It is the source of his imagination 
and of his unique style of experiencing and expressing. It 


operates to create aesthetic quality not only in the art 











~ - . 


process-product but in all experience—in the process of life 
The aesthetic sense is also his social sense, his moral sense, 
his religious sense. It is his source of love. It is his sense of 
self—of being. It is the sense which directs his growth—his 
becoming. 

The openness of the young child to his source of creativity 
is breath-taking to witness and confirms the belief that the 
ability to express ideas and feelings with aesthetic form is an 
innate human potential that most people lose the power of 
routine way. A three 
year-old girl commented casually about her construction (a 
piece of clay in which she had stuck a pink pipe cleaner, 


a pink bead, one pink and one brown feather), 


reaching except in a very limited 


‘ 


“It has to 
be the same, but not too. Philosophers have never ex 
pressed sO succinctly that aesthetic quality has a simul 
taneous unity and diversity, a sameness and variety, a whole 
Many four-and-five-year-old children 


create with an aesthetic sensitivity that causes adults to 


ness and aliveness 
marvel. A rare ten-year-old commented as he finished the 
corner of a painting with a blue color, ‘| was going to make 
this corner black, but | can't because that one is black.’’ He 
was right. Another black corner would have made the 
When asked if 


painting fall apart and become less alive. 


Papier-mache mask by a boy, age 8, involving use of clay, 
paper, textural materials, and paint. Complex problems in 
expression requiring more control and a long interest span 
are suitable when the child can express himself freely, but 


*®8 &@.8 & 5 £ 


someone had told him that he shouldn't paint the tw 
comers the same, he replied, “No, | just know it. 
Unfortunately, this innate wisdom usually weakens and 
disappears as the child grows to adulthood The factors 
which cause the aesthetic sense to withdraw are too numerous 


to mention here, but generally they are those expernences 


which destroy the person's confidence in and respect for his 


way of experiencing and cause feeling to separate from 
Aesthetic 


The person who has lost touch with it before he was 


seeing thinking-doing 


sensitivity cannot be 


taught 
ever aware of it can't even believe it exists until he has felt 
if again Certain conditions and experiences can be pro 
vided in which it is likely to emerge The art experience 1s 
one of the most effective. It is pleasurable and allows for 
natural growth, and the art material in the process of ex 
pression presents tangible evidence of the existence of the 
aesthetic sense and of its function and value. 

The rediscovery of the aesthetic sense and its develop- 
ment occur best in an environment that is sate, relaxing, and 
senses 


Tolerance of individual differences is not eHective Elim 


rich in expenences which are pleasurable to the 


inating failure, imposed standards, competition, conformity, 


ridicule and other ugliness is minimal It must be coaxed 


the idea must be allowed to change to suit the style, mus 
cular control and attention span so that imagination can 
function. Below, paper collage by a girl, age three. Paper 


can be an effective medium but it requires more motivation. 




























“If | had eyes like an X-ray or microscope | could see like 
this,” by a boy, age eight. Tempera paint stirs ideas that 


are unique and alive, that involve feeling and imagination. 





Above, “An Electric Eel Bumping His Nose on a Rock,” by a 
boy, 8. Below, “Potato Baking in an Oven,” by a girl, age 8. 





















into use again with genuine respect, with tender loving care 


with success, fun and serious foolishness and with delighted 
recognition and admiration of what eact person uniquely 1S 
After the person, himself, has learned to respect nis aesthetic 
sense, believe in it and delight in it, the n, and only then, can 
resistance and pain strengthen it and striving to acquire more 
knowledge and gain new skills enrich it It is not only the 


most tender part of the person, but also the strongest and 


most indestructible 

The very important functions of the aesthetic sense, th 
conditions required for its development and the abundanc« 
of factors which cause it to withdraw or remain latent, mak 


it possible to say, from experience, that some media, gen 


erally, are better than others. The following are qualities t 
look for in evaluating those media which will contribut 
most generously to the discovery and early development of 
aesthetic sensitivity in visual art expression 

The medium should be simultaneously relaxing and stim 


(even 





ulating It should be pleasing to see and handle 


smell) so that it invites manipulation It should invite atten 


tion, stimulate cunosity and wonder and suggest ideas tor 
the expenence It should provide for rich sens ry expenence 


exploration and experimentation with col yr, pattern, texture, 
shape, line, movement and spac« 


The medium should be flexible 


j 
individual differ nces in attention span, « omplexity of ide Qs, 


o that it is adaptable te 


kinds of ideas, muscular control, mood, and style of ex 


to all of the diferencé 


and the diferences within one 


pression s between various individuals 


individual which occur as. he 


changes and grows The medium should be lexible and the 


tools easily manageable, too, so that an idea, awakened and 


‘ 


flowing out smoothly is not blocked at the finger tips Be 


cause all of the person his mus« les, emotions and thoughts 
are so closely interrelated, a tensing anywhere olten makes 
itself felt all over. The medium should « asily follow a fleet 
ing idea before the intuitive thought or fe ling iS lost, or it 
should suggest changes in the idea without blocking it 

The medium should provide for obvious and easy inter 


action so that at the same time that the person is giving of 
himself to the experience, the c hanging medium is also giving 


to him. In this way the process becomes a continuous one 


a giving out and taking in which constantly stirs new ideas 


The art ¢ 
As the person acts, the 


' f 
and keeps them moving xperience is like any like 


experience situation reacts and 


presents new problems The great value of the art « xpenence 
is that it can more frequently be kept within the ability of th 
person so that he is successful, or if can permit a muc h deeper 
late nt 


expernence that allows the person to safe ly explore 


powers, ideas and feelings When a timid, tentative attempt 
at expression makes a fairly bold impression on the material 
new ideas and courage are stimulated. The person is 1 
assured that in this experience he can be a significant and 
eHective force in his own way--his action showed and n 
harm resulted 

The medium should help to reveal the person's 


unique 





style of experiencing the world and expressing his experien 
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it should stimulate his imagination and allow the aesthetic 





sense to function Relaxing-stimulating media that are 





flexible and interact easily stir feelings and ideas that are 
more integrated, dynamic and unique The reality per 
ceived in the outer world becomes integrated with inner 
perception The expression becomes more rhythmic, ex 
aggerated, expressive and integrated with the person's own 
style and with the medium, technique ond visual effects 
When this occurs the person can be helped to discover how 
the aesthetic sense operates in perception and expression 
He discovers the uniqueness, aliveness and wholeness that 
occurs by letting things happen He learns to reach his 
aesthetic sense and to value it as well as the more familiar 
conscious thinking processes and he expenences the feeling 
of vitality and completeness as he integrates them 


The medium should have unique potentialities that are 





easily recognized, such as the heaviness of clay the intense 
color of paint, the movement of wir Exploring the quality 
of a medium stirs awareness of the essence of ideas rather than 


When ideas are ex 


pressed in a medium that has definite potentialities, it is easy 


their representational appearance 


for the person to see how his idea and his style change in 
interaction with the medium—how integration occurs how 
in this expenence he brings together his past expernence, his 
ideas, his body feelings, mood, style and his hopes for the 
future; and how all of these change in the process of creating 
Different unique potentialities of media stir different kinds of 
memories, ideas and feelings and provide variety in depth 


expenence essential 


Just exploring and ¢ xpressing the 
qualities of the medium is also the expression of the person 
it oHers a refuge for those who think they have no ideas to 
Media which 


obviously exhibit their unique qualities require a minimum 


( 
express or are afraid ot making mistakes 


of instruction as to their use only a certain 


the y requir 
availability and the encouragement that will start the inter 
action of person and medium A ric h, stimulating relaxing, 
flexible medium makes the experience so pleasurable that 
the end-product is of less importance The satisfaction 
instead is in the process—in the heightened experience of 
living 

The following media—tempera paint, moist artist's clay, 
collage and construction material and wire-—seem to possess 
the characteristics described and to contribute most effectively 
to the depth expernence in art At the same time these 
media provide either rich and varied experiences, or when 
desired, a restricte d, limited experience, depending on how 
they are integrated into the total art expenence of which the 


medium is but one of the interacting forces 


Tempera Paint Tempera paint stimulates the senses with 
its intense color. Its smooth, creamy consistency 1s relaxing 
and pleasant to spread over a surface. The stimulation of 
feelings and the relaxation result in a concentration on the 
medium and feelings which seems to shut out fears of what 


The use 


of large brushes makes it possible to get large quantities of 


others think and of not meeting adopted standards 





“Grief,” by a mother. Clay is adaptable to all age levels 


and allows for much experimentation. It is relaxing, stimu 


lating, stirring deep feeling, imagination, and expression, 


paint all over the paper quickly to reinforce the original 


stimulation and allow for easy comple tion before the atten 


tion span its exhausted A variety of brush sizes, paper of 


various shapes and colors offer unique expenence in inte 


grating ideas and feelings with the paint, tec hniques visual 


eHects and available space Using the primary colors and 
black and white gives the painter the thrill of discovering 


what happens as colors mix Te mpera mixes slowly so that 


the process its easily observable It encourages and allows 


for infinite experimentation in color, texture, pattern, line 


shape, transparency, space and form The addition, 


occasionally, of a new color—an intense orange, magenta 


turquoise, or purple stimulates ideas and fee linas which all 
other expenences leave untouched 

Mistakes in tempera painting r adily suggest alternative 
solutions, or easy correction because it is opaque and dri 
qui kly so that an accident can be painted out It is readil y 
adaptable to variations in attention span, muscular contro! 
complexity of idea and mood so that each penon can 


establish his own standards and succeed The two year old 


can be as successful as the adult The benefits of new kinds 
of ordering, other than the symmetrical, horizontal, neat 
accurate and loaic al bec ome obvious Be Jetting messy can 
be seen to have value Tempera paint not only seems ti 


stimulate ideas where none existed before th expenence, 
but it continually suggests ways in which those ideas can 


dc velop with aesthetic form 


Moist Artist's Clay 


dium in reac hing the aesthetic sense bec ause if is $0 immedi 


Clay is on unusually successtul mre 


ate The sensory stimulation through the hands is Strona and 
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The 
clay animal with added materials, below, is by a girl, age 6. 


Above, exploration with clay by a two-year-old girl. 











































































pleasant and using clay becomes very relaxing-stimulating 
(It has been noticed that when clay is warm, if is even more 
relaxing, and if red clay is used the color seems to add to 
the feeling of warmth and relaxation as well as being more 


stimulating) Because the hands are the most effective tools, 
















the product becomes very personal, extending the personal 
ity of the maker. The process-product shows the imprint of 
his fingers, or is made to fit his hands fo give him pleasure 
Because clay releases tension and focusses attention on the 
object being squeezed and smoothed, ideas are frequently 
expressed which would ordinarily not come to awareness 


more inte 


‘ 


ideas more unique and daring, more imaginative 
grated with the clay than would be possible in conscious 
thinking and planning. 

¢ lay provides rich opportunities for experimentation and 


exploration so that just playing with it suggests its poten 
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can 0¢ twisted jueezed InG 


tiality: tnat heavy, 


pounded that it can be broke nin piece 


again; that it can be made smooth or rough or patterned 


that it can be made tall, round or flat; that holes can be mad 


light and dark 


f 


child as tor the 


through it; that its shape and texture produc: 


areas Clay is as suitable for the young 


| j | j 
adult It is adaptable to various hand siz §, aegrees 


muscular control, simple or complex, abstract or repre 


sentational ideas, long or short attention spans Clay 


(i Lf ‘ 
flexible and interacts with the person, | wing his idea 


easily and suggesting to him new directions the idea can 


take Mistake s are no problem An accident may suggest 


a better idea, or it can easily be changed by adding more 


‘ 


( 


clay The experience in using clay makes the processes of 


integration obvious It stirs ideas unique to its potential 


heav three-dimensional shapes that twist and turn, are 
Y, Pp ' 

smooth or rough, tall or squat—and in the process the medium 
and the person together bring a new form into being 


Clay he Ips the person using if to learn to detect and 


respect the medium, to keep himself flexible and open to 


If his 


I 
and re OGo¢e 


suggestions from it In this way he succeeds idea 1s 


not suitable if for instance, if is too as licate, 


not allow it to change and become heavier, he fails. lay is 


| 
valuable, too, in that, being a shape in space, if piace 


emphasis on the wholeness and on the relatedness of di 

tailed parts to the whole. When needed, color can be added 
to clay for those who have not be gun to appreciate it « nly 
for itself, by painting it with tempera, or t y adding fk: athe rs, 
beads, color d toothpicks or Cc lor G pipe < leaners f t 
more experenc ed persons, if can be fired and glazed This 
is not practical for the young child because the product 


The clay sculpture, below, was made by a five-year-old boy. 
















> < vas > 4 > ; ec Vizé 
often looks sO differe nt afte r glazing that he can't recoani 


it as his own, and he may lose the feeling of personal identity 


Collage and Construction Materials 


of material falls into this category, but it is not just any 


A great variety 
material. Those which contribute to creative expression are 
selected on the following basis 


Materials that have a special texture, such as burlap, 





sandpaper, corrugated paper, cotton, sponge, velvet, steel 


wool, fur and feathers. Materials that have interesting visual 





effects, such as shiny, metallic paper, crinkled tin foil, per- 
forated metallic ribbon, patterned paper, and cloth in small 
abstract patterns. Materials that are transparent or can be 


seen through such as colored cellophane or gelatin, a net 


sack in which oranges are sold, lace, mosquito netting, or 





sheer cloth like organdy or tarlatan. Materials that are 
interesting shapes such as corks, bottle caps, Christmas balls, 
buttons, keys, styrofoam balls, toothpicks, drinking straws, 


pipe cleaners, tongue depressors and dowel sticks 








Natural 
materials that have special visual or tactile effects, such as 
rough bark, pine cones, smooth pebbles, shells, colorful dried 
leaves, pine needles, moss, seed pods, and crooked twigs 


Collage and construction 





materials are particularly 
valuable because no standards have been established for 
their use. Each person experiences greater freedom in that 
no rules or stereotypes keep him from seeing the material 
clearly, inventing with it and using it in his own unique way 
There is enough variety that each person can find the 
materials which to him are pleasant The tactile and visual 
stimulation is almost unlimited. Its wide variety allows for 


individual diferences. The materials stimulate many ideas 


This collage or feeling picture was made by a girl, age 8. 





ona feeling level They encourage and make easy the 
abstract expression of the essence of subject matter ideas, as 
in making a collage portrait of materials that tell what a 
person is like instead of what he looks like They suggest 
many varied and inventive uses making feeling pictures, 
portraits, space designs and mobiles 


the person to do what he likes 


They make it easy for 


Collage and construction materials provide primary 
experiences in the use of texture, pattern, « ol: yr, transparency, 
sparkle, shape and movement, thus adding to the person 
rich experience which he can draw upon in working with 
other media. It permits easy expression of many ideas and 
feelings which might ordinarily not be stimulated or which 
might be blocked by a lack of the tec hnique and knowledge 
required to produce desired visual eHects such as texture or 
transparency The many materials of the medium develop 
a new kind of perception basi« to art expression of seeing 
the material for its own quality as well as for its utilitarian 
purpose, as in seeing texture, rather than a garment; seeing a 
shape rather than a button or bottle « ap; seeing transparency 
rather than cellophane At the same time it develops an 
awareness of these kinds of qualities in other parts of the 
environment and encourages whole perception, not surtace or 
useful perception only These materials help to free the 
individual who has come to believe that all ‘‘art’’ is picture 
making In these materials he works according to his 
intuitive feeling for aesthetic form and is usually successful 
He puts the materials together in the way that makes him feel 


“good After 


this success, the diference in ‘‘aliveness, wholeness, and his 


in ways that are pleasing to see and touch 


way, can be discussed meaningfully and with understanding 


An eight-year-old girl made the exciting construction below. 




















Wire is a medium inviting humor. A ten-year-old girl made 


the animal, above. Two-year-old girl who made wire figure 
below was delighted because “it stands up and wiggles.” 


Wire Wire is available in several suitable varieties so that 
tt provides varied and rich expernence as well as being 
stimulating-relaxing. Covered electrical wire is available 
in many intense colors; chenille-covered wire, like pipe 
cleaners, has color and texture Copper wire is most suit- 
able in gauge 14 and finer. |i is a warm, soft-appearing 
metal, has a soothing smoothness and a vitality that is stim- 
vlating. Its potentialities are immediately obvious. It can 
be bent to stand up in space, coiled and curled, used to draw 
three-dimensionally in space, and has a flowing, trembling 
movement. Wire is flexible, yielding easily to slight 
pressure and is suitable for any age level. A two-year-old 
soon discovers ‘that it stands up and it wiggles.’’ A colored 
bead, a few feathers, or decorations of fine wire can add to 
the fun 

Wire provides a special and uniquely effective experi- 
The ex- 


of entering 


ence in recognizing what is meant by integration. 


pernence becomes one of letting things happen 
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into a situation, sensing its potentialities, exploring possi- 
bilities, reacting to the immediate with no more definite idea 
in mind than to try to produce a ‘“‘something’’ that will 
balance and move in space without being monotonous and 
that respects the potentiality of the medium. Wire cannot be 
forced; even having a preconceived idea is often a handicap 
for a beginner. Often a particular idea grows in the process 
which is more suitable for the wire and for the ability of the 
person than could have been selected beforehand. Another 
quality of this medium which makes it particularly effective 
in reaching the aesthetic sense is that its movement has a 
humor, a delightful ridiculousness, and the source of foolish- 
ness reached by it seems also to be the source of creativity 
Playing with wire becomes an experience in spontaneously 
aesthetic expression. In using heavy wire the movement be- 
comes slow, the bending of the wire less frequent, the idea 
larger and heavier; in using fine wire the idea becomes small- 
er and more delicate, the movement more rapid, the bends 
in the wire more frequent These changes toward integration 
of medium and idea just happen in the process By letting 
things happen, the aesthetic sense integrates seeing-feeling- 
thinking-doing to create a unique aliveness and wholeness 
which may also become a “‘something’’ described in its 
essence rather than in its appearance only. Working with a 
single wire helps in the selection of the essential movement 
or lines of a subject and in integrating only important detail 

In the depth experience in art expression, pleasurable 
feelings and a secure and accepting environment help the 
person to reach his aesthetic sense at a level which is right 
for him. No pressure should be applied to force it further, 
and no interpretations of abstract symbols expressed should 
be attempted. Only the person himself should do this. For 
anyone else to attempt it not only disregards the person $ 
right to privacy and to discovery, but it defeats its purpose in 
again causing the aesthetic sense to withdraw and thinking 
What the person can be helped 
to see is evidence of his own unique style, of his imagination, 


his inventiveness and the integration of his seeing-feeling- 


to become conscious only 


thinking-doing that result in aesthetic expression 
of any kind (positive or negative) is harmful 


sense, itself, is extremely critical 


Criticism 
The aesthetic 
as critical as is possible 
without destroying confidence and inhibiting growth The 
creation of beauty in art materials may not be of tremendous 
importance in every life, but the experience of feeling fully 
alive is. This is what the depth dimension adds to art 
Each person needs to discover how this feels 
if he is to know on what kinds of experiences he will choose 
to expend the energy that is his life. 


expression 


Co-author of the book, Art for the Family (Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Series), Frances Wilson has been making a thorough 
study of this area at Cornell University, where she is assistant 
professor in the department of child development and family 
relationships. Material used in this article is to appear in 
a book to be published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 


and all future publication rights are reserved by author. 

















Mural by third graders in the Millsboro school. Pamela Heim was the classroom teacher. The children painted on the floor. 


PAPER//A BORE OR A BLESSING? 


MARGARET KIRKPATRICK 


lf we stop to estimate the astronomical amount of paper con 
sumed in one medium-sized (twelve-teacher?) elementary 
school in one year we will thoughtfully consider its use and 
value as an art material Paper in all its types, weights, 
colors, textures, and sizes is so universally supplied that were 
it removed from our shelves the art program in most schools 


The class 


room teacher, the art supervisor, the administration, and 


would stagger and stop, at least temporarily 


those who pay the bills hope that what goes on paper 
They will hope 


that it is purposefully used in a functionally and beautifully 


represents a good learning experience 
necessary way. But they know that this is not always true 
The best of combined efforts, however, can achieve this 
worthy goal Those of us who lived through the paper 
shortage of the war years may be especially alert to the 
values involved. Today we use hundreds of reams of paper, 
not just pounds but actually tons of it. How much goes into 
a hasty stop-gap exercise soon to be carried away as waste- 
basket trash? 

Paper can be both a bore and a blessing Depending 
upon its use it may be a crutch, a substitute for something 
more costly, an aid or a handicap to original thinking 
When a superfluity exists, paper is taken for granted but in 
times when it is scarce loud are the protesting wails. Over 


use or misuse of some kinds can tip up a good art program 
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Paper can be both a bore and a blessing. Depending 
upon its use, it may be a crutch, a substitute for 


something more costly, an aid or a handicap to the 


child. Well used, it offers considerable diversity. 


Well used with all the diversity it offers, paper becomes a 


happy adjunct to creative work How much waste is in 


What kind of waste? 


ences we guide 


volved ? Let us study the art « xper 
We must not leave unused a single in 
dividual’s creative power for surely that is the greater waste 
But can material be used wisely and not sacrifice this aim? 
When 
When a beginner of 


his own accord first cuts out something he has drawn he is 
j 


Should a piece of paper be used more than once? 


can one drawing serve two purposes ? 


taking a bold step. Such double use may serve a triple pur 


Paper in the round, grades five and six, Selbyville School. 
























pose if it becomes a means for approaching with very young 
children a group project such as a mural. 

Naturally egocentric, first-graders begin the year with 
an avid interest in drawing for themselves and by themselves 
Given paper they eagerly wrap fingers around crayons and 
ankles around chair legs and set to work with intense con- 
centration. Everything is me and mine. That is as it 
should be for them. To teachers working toward an interest 
in group living and responsibility @ time soon comes when 
these independent bits of drawing are offered up to be 
The child, somewhat 
isolated in his thinking and doing, sees his contribution as 
part of the whole and glows in response to his share in the 
big big picture. From such small beginnings come the good 
feelings of identity with @ group and security within it. 

With transitional experience in small groups of two or 
three associates, children can take on happily the plan- 
ning for a larger cooperative project. The sooner they 
are allowed theit share, which is indeed due them, the better 
it is for them for the activity and ultimately for the product, 
for only through their own childlike endeavors can it have 
real authenticity. Cooperative work, whether it be the 
first simple group experiences or the more complexly or- 
ganized art activities of the older children, can and must 
protect the individualists and the small minorities. This 
demands constant judging and weighing of values on the 
part of the guiding adult. Six-year-olds go with cutouts 
to the mural (a presumptious name for such a strip of paper), 
puzzle over the arrangement or just slap things on, ask help 
from classmates or reject help, then finally decide and place 


assembled into one large panel. 


their pieces with pleased confidence and a sense of ac- 
complishment. The teacher who watches is looking beyond 
the panel as a vehicle for illustrating community living which 
it may be. And it is more than an early problem in space 


The observant teacher is looking beyond the 


e Ag what the experience 
$ calting acquainted with 
a yo to know themselves 
anc ee otal better how 
The Changes for activities thatlwi!! be 
poths toward self-fulfillment. 
years some Johnnies end Susies with 
a be discovered, but this is not the firs: 
ui 's ultimately dependent upon. it. The seal 
a means for invention, fo: 
nthe ehild’s own level, for grep 


relationship 















quality of the wa | 
makes of John@ c . bs 

them, yes, an i p lett 
Their o ; 


to p 








terials that wi 
us. But what 


trom? Do we ta Peveryday pager 


“7 dou t it. Are the char- 
acteristics of diferent papers gla appreciated, and 
made use 


early in a child's schoo 


of? A large assortment awaits exploratory minds 
and hands: newsprint, drawing papers, those for cutting, for 
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pasting and mounting, tissues new and perhaps once used, 


wrapping paper, paper, wallpaper, 
funny papers, sheets of colored magazine ads, papers neatly 
packaged, and odds and ends in the scrap box 
how limited the budget, 
there is always paper of some description available 

From the first to the last of the holidays within the year 
paper is used fo: decorations and greetings, for announce- 
ments and posters as well as costumes and scenery. How is 
it used? In the same old stereotyped way year alter year? 
How can it be used? If children are protected from shop- 
worn ideas and given an opportunity to find their own while 
working with materials they do not produce stereotypes 
What characteristics has a certain paper? |s it tough, thin, 
flimsy, slick? Can it be pleated, twisted, torn, fringed, 
ruffled, folded, crimped, cut or woven? What can we do 
with paper that we can't do with other materials? 

A group of fifth and sixth grade boys and girls inves 
tigated the quality of paper they had for use and when their 
specimens overflowed the pin-up board they strung the rest 
across the room so that each child could get a good look 
at the many ways of working. Such an experience involves 
thinking with the material. lt means putting old ideas into 
new relationships, trying, discarding, trying again but 
always thinking with the material at hand. In this case the 
teacher and the supervisor, aware of the lack of imagination 
in previous work, collected various papers and asked ‘what 
can we do with these different kinds of paper?" Care was 
taken to avoid asking As that 
would emphasize the result rather than the way of working 


crepe newspapers, 
No matter 


how empty the supply shelves, 





“what can we make? 
Scissors and paste were added to the experiment only after 
everyone had ample time to investigate what fingers alone 
could do 

How much paper or how little makes a costume? Some 
times just a crown, a mask, ora piece of property to carry is 
enough for a child Simple things that children make with 
their own enthusiasm guiding them are much better than 
A child-made costume is 


entirely in keeping with the dramatic activity created out of 


anything requiring mother's help 


the children’s own expressive energies for their own enjoy- 
ment rather than for extrinsic promotion outside their own 
need. Such creative activity gets its vitality from the heart 
and mind of the child 
Cutting paper snowflakes is certainly ‘old stuff."’ Why 
should folding and cutting thin paper so intrique a group of 
veritable deluge of 
Here's why 
region where snow falls infrequently this season it fell day 
The teacher, a science-minded individual, had 


exposed her class to the magic of prisms, light refraction, 


sixth-graders that they produced a 
flakes with edges touched with color? In a 


alter day. 


Children’s snowflake designs, left and above. Right, cut- 
out mural by Jeanne Long’s first grade at the Selbyville 
School. The primary teacher accepts the work of each child 
on his own level. The teacher has wisely avoided arbitrary 
rules. Judgment improves as children recognize “mistakes.” 






















































Sharing work on a mural marks a thrilling epoch in the life 
of a child, bringing the characters to life before your very 
eyes. Below, paper-bag masks by Novella Shockley’s fourth 
grade at the Frankford School. They may talk and walk like 
fourth grade boys, but boys feel transformed by the masks. 


a eee 


Small wonder then that 
snowflakes seen under the hand lens would have exceptional 


the camera lens, the microscope. 
appeal. It was this combination of factors that produced 
an atmosphere highly charged with enthusiasm for both 
research and artistic expression. 

A third grade group, encouraged by their teacher to 
bring their game of cowboys and Indians from the play- 


ground into the classroom, wrote out the plot sequence and 








then using a sawhorse and broomstick as a base constructed 








the horse Silver of newspaper padding and paper towel skin. 








Frayed rope made mane and tail. Aluminum paint gave 
This horse, standing taller than the children, 
Every child had helped to create 
him. With teeth bared and wide eyes glaring he was a noble 








shine to his coat 








was their pride and pet 

















creature and not at all frightening to those who made him 








But all the paper bundle animals, the fluttering snow- 








flakes, valentines, masks, decorations, dioramas, peep-show 
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boxes, book covers and portfolios can be overshadowed by 
the large painted mural. What would you do if your class of 
third-graders after hearing the story of Pinocchio wanted 
to paint a mural as long as the room? Would you be game 
for a try? Would you hunt and find the paper needed? 
Would you prepare yourself, your plans, the room, even the 
custodians for such a project? Would you be willing to 
sacrifice your own standards in order that the impetus of the 
children’s own enthusiasm carry them along toward comple 
tion? Could you keep enjoyments at a maximum and dis- 
appointments at a minimum? Could you submerge your 
personal prejudice regarding colors ‘that look right to- 
gether’ and let the children not only mix colors but make 
judgments? Would you be ready to be “trouble shooter’’ 
when paint is spilled, give the kind of guidance that leads to 
learning when help is requested or when interest is lagging ? 
Most of all, could you be guardian of individual creative 
enterprise throughout this group activity so that every child 
could shine, not just a few? 

A strange mixture of earnest labor and gay abandon can 
prevail when groups work together on joint plans Teachers 
must be astute individuals, ready to follow where children 
lead, withholding criticism when satisfactions run high and 
work is going forward, being patient with delays and always 
Yes indeed, 


and always ready to point the direction toward a solution 


alert to what is being learned. Necessary ? 


that children themselves can realize, teachers know that in 
the finding of solutions, satisfactions are gained and en 
thusiasms sustained. Learnings have to do with much more 
than the paint mixing and space filling Responsibilities 
involve more than the painting in of one object here and 
another there. The group adheres to group decisions but 
always progress needs evaluating so that plans can be 


altered if need be 


of work well done, of duties carried to a conclusion needs 


The recognition of ideas that are good, 
the guidance of an accepting yet watchful adult. Tempers 
may tussle, for ideas important enough to fight for will be 
often in evidence and indeed desired. Learning to give 
and to take is necessary to growing up. Teachers who like 
children and enjoy providing the wherewithal for their men- 
tal and creative growth will find that the challenge of art 
education grows with the job and that success is ever the 
more rewarding 

Well-stocked shelves do not insure the best kind of art 
experiences What counts more is the spirit of teacher and 
class, the mutual delight in personal artistic expression. In 
“What Every Woman Knows,” Barrie had Maggie say this of 
charm: “If you have it, you don't need anything else.’ The 


same is true of spirit. Plastics, plaster, or just plain paper 





it's the spirit that counts 





Margaret Kirkpatrick has recently accepted a new position 
as elementary art consultant for the Mt. Pleasant Schools 
in Wilmington, Delaware. She was formerly supervisor of art 
education in Sussex County, where she prepared this article 
During the past summer she taught at New York University. 














Author believes thet art should be carried on in the regular classroom if it is to be an integral part of school curriculum. 


ART AND CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


ROBERT KAUPELIS 


Because the classroom teacher is a great influence on 
her children every day, and art should be a part of 
her daily program, her attitudes and needs are of pri- 


mary importance. Read what the author discovered. 


Art educators and school administrators 
granted the 


have taken for 


needs desires and attitudes ot 


School 


area of art education 


¢ lassroom 


teachers toward art education administrators 


general educators and leaders in th 
as well as art teachers in general appear to be in disaagres 


¢ j f 
ment surveys and studies involvir ga almost eve ry tacet of 


education and « hild developme nt have been undertaken. the 


results of which have completely c hanged the emphasis ang 
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approach to current thought concerning the role of art in 
Alter the child, there is little doubt that the 


most important person with whom art teachers should be con- 


education. 


cerned is the classroom teacher, whose job it is to work with 
her children every day. Art should be no small portion of 
her total task 

In an attempt to discover some of the art needs and desires 
of classroom teachers a questionnaire was developed and 
distributed to 22 schools in the Third Supervisory District 
of Suffolk County, New York. 


to be frank and sincere in their statements. 


Teachers were encouraged 
It was not neces- 


sary to sign the questionnaire. Replies were received from 


362 classroom teachers. What follows is a summary of this 


survey 


What Are the Values of Art Education? 


1. There is almost unanimous agreement among grade teachers that 
art education should be an integral part of general education 


2. The values that children derive from art education most often men- 
tioned by the classroom teachers were as follows; (a) satisfaction of 
creative needs, (b) therapeutic and expressive values, (c) help in corre- 
lation and integration with other schoolwork, (d) aid in developing 
taste both as producers and consymers, (e) contribution to the growth 
of both the bright and dull child, (f) assistance in helping all children 
relax and enjoy themselves during leisure time, (g) exceptional value 
in the development of the whole child—physical, mental, emotional 
and social 


How Much Art Assistance Is Available? 


1, Of those teachers reporting art assistance available to them, the 
greatest percentage reported that they had the services of an art 
teacher. There seems to be some confusion among grade teachers in 
distinguishing between an art teacher, art consultant, and/or art super- 
Teachers from the same school and teaching on the same grade 
level were not always consistent in stating which of these types of 


visor. 
services were available 


2. Nearly 20 per cent of our teachers and all of their children do not 
have the benefit of an art resource person. In actuality this figure would 
probably be higher since many teachers reported art teachers in their 
systems but stated later that they were unavailable at their particular 
grade level. Twice as many teachers in the primary grades were with 


out art assistance as in the intermediate grades 


3. Where the service of art teachers is available it may be for as little 


as once a week and in many instances it is even less 


Who Should Be Responsible for the Art Program? 


1. There are conflicting viewpoints as to the role of the art teacher 
Some teachers from various schools indicated that they themselves were 
responsible for the art program while others from the same schools 
stated that the art teacher was the responsible person 


2. Over one-third of the teachers believe that both the grade teacher 
and the art teacher should be responsible for the art program even 
though only 15 per cent stated that such was actually the case Evi- 
dently, there are many grade teachers who would like to work together 
with the art teacher who do not have the opportunity to do so 


3. Those teachers who believe that the art teacher should be the re- 
sponsible person give as their chief reason their own lack of ability in 
this area, compared with the art teacher's specialized training 





4. The main reasons given by those teachers who believe that they 
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Wood construction, an area in which many feel incompetent. 


themselves should bear the responsibility for their own art program 
were: they know the needs, desires and interests of the children and that 
art should not be treated as a separate or special subject, but rather a 
an integral part of their regular program 

5. The replies ot intermediate teachers reveal that art bs me n 
creasingly less a part of the regular school program as we move up the 


educational ladder 


6 Despite the tact that there is an indication of a lack of confidenc« 
teaching their own art on the part of the intermediate teachers. these 
teachers for the most part, do not remain in the + mt bserve the art 
teacher's methods, the children. or to further the wn confidencs 
this area. Such is not the case on the primary level 






1. Over 50 per cent of the teachers signified that they believe the art 
teacher should visit their class at least once a week to work with th 
children. This figure seems to conflict somewhat with the teacher wr 
statements as to where they believe the respon ibility should lie ther 
replies show that there may be little real conflict here since the greater 
percentage of teachers desiring a weekly demonstration al ndicate 
that they want to be responsible for their own art program Th 
shows a desire to work with the art teacher 

8. Many suggested that the resp ynsibility should be shared. with the 
art teacher teaching the skills and technique ind the arade teacher 
relating them t the regular classr m activitie« 


What Is the Art Teacher's Role as a Consultant? 


1. Nearly all of the grade teachers believed that it would be benef 








to their regular classwork and the art program if the art teacher were t 


consult with them from time to time 


2. The large number of intermediate teachers who are in agreement 
The lack of 
of these 


with this plan indicates an unfulfilled need at this level 
meeting this need may account for the apparent indifference 
teachers which was indicated throughout the questionnaire 


3. Even though 96 per cent of the teachers desired to have the art 
teacher consult with them from time to time, it is significant that 70 per 
The need for 


on call"’ system or something comparable is 


cent of them want to be responsible for setting that time 
art teachers to set up an 


clearly evident 


4. Over 50 per cent of our grade teachers who do have art teachers 
reported that they are not consulted concerning future lessons or work 
with their group 

5. This report reveals a large failing on the part of those art teachers 
who do not spend time consulting with the grade teachers, or who have 


not made any attempt to implement their programs in this manner 


How Much Time Should Be Devoted 
to Creative Art Activities? 


1. An important aspect of this problem which the questionnaire did not 
attempt to clarify in the minds of the grade teachers is: What is consid 
ered a creative art activity? It is definitely possible that many teachers 
would interpret one activity creative that other teachers would relegate 


to the position of copying or tracing 


2. Nearly 70 per cent of the teachers answering this question estimated 
that their classes spend between one and two hours weekly engaged in 
art activities. Of those reporting this figure, there was not a significant 
difference between the primary and intermediate grades However 
with those who reported more time than this spent on art activities, there 


was a decided drop on the intermediate level 


3. There was no significant difference between the amount of time 
actually spent on creative art activities and the minimum amount of 
time suggested. This indicates for the most part that teachers are de 
voting the barest minimum of time to this important phase of children’s 


development 


4. 62 per cent answering the question regarding the maximum time 
This 


appears to be a very low figure if art were regarded and treated as an 


believed that between two and four hours would be sufficient 


integral part of the curriculum 


How Much Use Is Made of Patterns, Dittoed 
Sheets to Be Colored, Molds, or Workbooks 
that Require Pupils to Copy Diagrams? 


1 Despite all that has been written concerning the detrimental effects 
of these forms on the creative growth and development of children, 75 
per cent of the first grade teachers indicated their continued use in their 
classrooms. Though their use was revealed at all grade levels to a 
greater or lesser degree, none of the figures were as startling as for the 


first grade 


2. On the whole, nearly 50 per cent more primary teachers make use 
of these ‘crutches’ than intermediate teachers 

3. Many teachers failed to answer either '' yes"’ or ‘no’ to this question 
Therefore, the figures favoring their use would actually be much greater 


than has been indicated 


With What Materials or Activities Does 
the Grade Teacher Feel Competent? 


1. The breadth and depth of teacher confidence in directing the various 


art activities is most diverse 


Some teachers checked only one or two 





































Planning eliminates messiness of papier-mache in classroom. 


The de gree 


' cannot be 


activities while others felt confident in almost all of them 


of knowledge concerning each of the materials or activitic 


obtained in a study of this sort 


2. Nearly all of the teachers felt capable of directing activities which 


involved the use of crayons as this was checked more often thar 


any 
other material or ac tivily 
teac hers 


3. About 75 per cent of the 


murals finger painting and « st paper 


can handle chalk 


The 25 per cent ol 


tempera 
our teacher 


who do not feel confident with these basic media is an alarm ng figure 


There is no doubt that the other 75 per cent are unfamiliar with many 

facets of the above media These facts should be « pec ially ignificant 
for those institutions that are preparing classr m teacher 

4 Though ceramic clay should be a basic material in any art progran 
ynly one third of the teachers feel « ympetent in this area 

5. The majority of teachers felt incompetent in the following area 
eramic clay wood carving, wood nstruction, stenciling, blo print 


ing simple print and weaving 


How Much Training Have Grade Teachers Received in Art? 


1 About one third of all the teachers re p had no 


Had it not been for an intensive three 


ting have ort traw 
ing inc ollege or extension work 
day workshop conducted by a commercial company, there would have 


been many more teac hers who would have r ported no art 


training 


whatever 


2. 43 per cent reported having had only one or two art course ' 
were f Ar 


History or Appreciation (ur teachers colleges have tailed. and are 


colle je of extension work and these for the most part 


failing to meet the art need of classroom teacher 


1. Intermediate grade teachers have had much |« art training tha 


primary teac her 


4 When 


chool 63 per cent 


asked if they would attend an art workshop in their we 


ot the teachers indicated that they would attend 
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Art workshops in their own school give teachers confidence. 


even on their own time, despite the fact that a choice was given for 


attending on school time 


5. These 


teachers to gain further knowledge in this area 


figures are certainly indicative of the need and desire for 
Art teachers should not 
fail to recognize this desire. It is essential that they organize and con 


duct educationally sound, informative and inspiring workshoy 


Where Should Art Materials Be Stored? 














The problem of where and how art materials are stored a very real 








those which ar 





one, since grade teachers are prone to use materia 














readily available for their use when they are most needed 























considered thi 


hould be stored in their own individual 


1. Nearly 75 per cent of those teachers who 





problem 





believed that the material 
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2. A practical approach, from the economic standpoint, was suggested 








by 14 per cent of the teachers. They believed that each class should 


should 








have all the basic essentials, but that the more unusual supplie 














be made easily accessible for all who wish to use them 

















3. It is difficult to understand how those teachers who advocate central 











storage of all art supplies are providing for the art needs of their pupils 











Do the Grade Teachers Need More Art Assistance? 














1. Practically every aspect of the questionnaire indicated a need and 








( jen 
Hered by the art 
For the most part, the teachers want to be responsible for 


desire on the part of grade teachers for further assistance in art 





erally the type of assistance needed is that which is 





consultant 








their own art programs but desire the help of an art consultant to dem 








onstrate and evaluate methods, techniques and materials for the benefit 


of both children and teachers 








They would also like to have the art 








teacher consult with them from time to time concerning the art program 
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in general, and ways in which it can be used asa force in the intearation 
] ‘ y 3 


of individual personalities 


2. There also seems to be a desire, on the part of grade teachers, and 
without question a dire need to participate in art activities of a work 
These could be conducted in their 


own art teacher or art consultant 


shop nature own school by their 


3 The findings regarding the amount of art training as well as the 
teacher's competence in handling art materials and activities in them 
selves would seem to justify the fact that art teachers are desperately 
needed if the art program is to be as effective and meaningful to the 
children as the majority of grade teachers have indicated they believe 
it should be 


Recommendations for an Elementary Art Program 


Specific recommendations which may be of assistance in setting up or 
re-evaluating an art program on the elementary school level are as 


follows 


1. Because of its contribution to the development of the whole child 


more time should be devoted to creative art activities 
2 Every school should have the assistance of an art consultant 


3. Where art assistance is available, a study of the program should be 
made to determine whether the amount of assistance is ade juate 

4. lhe grade teacher should be responsible for the art activities experi 
enced by her class 


5. A special art room is not an absolute necessity in the elementary 
school, since it is desirable to have art activities take place in the regular 


classroom 


6 The role of the 


grade teac hers 


art teacher sh suld be that fa nsultant help ng 


and children with their activities and plann ng the 


consultant should also be available to parents and >mmunity groups 


mn helping them solve their art pr »blems 


1. The art consultant should be available ‘‘on call 


»pen schedule 


when most needed 


This necessitates a flexible or 


8. Art should not be ng dly scheduled tor a definite time 


week It 


t the day 


should be an integral part of the total learning experience 


9. The use of patterns, dittoed sheets to be colored and ‘‘ready-made 
molds should be discouraged because of their inhibiting eects on the 
creative work § children 

10. Teachers should be en vraged to take art « rse n llege and 


extension work 





11 Workshops should be conducted by the art consultant which will 
allow grade teachers to explore and participate in creative activities 


with a variety of materials, and also help them in developing a phil 


ophy of art education compatible with our current knowledge of child 


development education psychology and the demands of contemp 


rary society 


12. Art materials should be available in individual classrooms 


13. The art teacher should consult with grade teachers individually 


and in groups with the aim of « operatively mproving the program t 


art education 


Robert Kaupelis, art consultant at Babylon, New York, is now 
engaged in graduate work and teaching at Columbia. An 
outstanding young teacher, his work has been significant 


In the hands of an artist, even a simple shape has 
countless possibilities in design. An outstanding 
designer discusses her attitude toward shapes and 
space, gives us new insight into the world of form. 


TON! HUGHES 


What makes a shape and what is a shape and supposing 
there was no such thing? Imagine a paper doll world in a 
two-dimensional landscape. No boxes at the post office, 
only letters; no cubes inside of cubes called houses. People 
occupying the earth on a pre-Columbus flat land or collage 
basis. Wouldn't it be terrible? And furthermore the whole 
globe would be on a nonoperative or stop-motion system. 
There would be no time at all—mountain, eastern or day- 
light. Why? Because there would be no activation, no 
energy, no motion. Why? Because if there were—and 
thank goodness there is—the world could only be 3-D. 
Every time the clock ticks an event takes place. Every 
time an event takes place a shape is formed. It is as though 
an egg beater-time were introduced into a silent bow! of 
cake-mix matter—and rotated vigorously. A very dramatic 
landscape-shape immediately appears in the bowl, con- 
centric circles of valleys and hills are formed. The three- 
dimensional world of shape cannot exist without action. 
What kind of action? There are mechanical actions, also 
emotional energies, also physical and abstract events. These 
are all different kinds of actions and they all make shapes. 
Let us begin with shapes perceived by the physical eye. 
This rules out for the moment shapes perceived with the added 
knowledge of the mind's eye. For instance, watch a skier 
glide swiftly down a mountainside. His speeding skis 
leave a pattern on the snow. The mind's eye knows the 
pattern is three-dimensional because the skis follow the 
topography of the mountain, but the physical eye sees it as a 
pattern, Or watch a plane smoke-writing an advertisement 
in the sky. The mind's eye knows the airplane is weaving 
three-dimensionally in and out of clouds, space and sun- 
shine. The physical eye sees a black dot drawing a white 
pattern on a blue surface. Consider now the scaffold of a 
skyscraper in process of construction. It is a pattern, looked 
at from the sidewalk, but go inside and board the work- 
men's openwork elevator and take a ride up through the 


DRAWING BY AUTHOR 








A spiral freely cut from a circle becomes a hanging mobile. 


WHAT MAKES A SHAPE? 
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pM ey FRE MAN 


Attached to a pole, the simple spiral takes on a new look. 


mounting stores The pattern is all around you, you are 


inside of it The physical eye as well as the inner se¢ 5, not 
pattern but a three-dimensional construction 

Or walk all way around the outside of a piece of sculp 
ture One of the most distinctive features of shapes as 
opposed to patterns is the fact that shapes have indoors and 
outdoors Every shape, solid or openwork, has an inside 
and an ovtside Of course the inner eye knows that no 
shape 1S actually solid. The physical eye may receive that 
impression but it is an illusion. The most solid seeming hunk 
of marble is really a collection of energies held together by 
a pushing, pulling, bumping crowd of atoms called, when 
aligned in this partic ular orbit, by the name ‘‘marbl 

The inner eye with its educated ways and superior knowl 
edge 1s continually contradicting the physical eye For 
instance, let us say the hunk of marble is sitting prettily 
on a lawn outdoors At certain times of day its bulk will 
interrupt the passage of the sun's rays and cast various 
shadows on the lawn, deepening the green tone of the grass 
Few things are as delightfully, almost secretively still as the 
long shadow cast by a marble statue on a green lawn ona 


But there 


late summer afternoon comes that 
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inner eye 


{ | 


A most territic Dackst 





again and says it is not still at all 
| | T | f 
event is in process of taking place he terrible and powertul 


{ | 
energy of the sun is being interfered with oy the seemingly 


, , 
innocent looking piece of marble (no doubt artfu y carved 
c 
to re semble Leda ana the swan, a further HU nj, and not 
r 
only is the statue getting in the sun's way, if hanging tr 


Very deceptive the tw 


sional stillness of that shadow 





very color of the grass jimen 


To return to the original topic, what makes a shape and 


what isashape? A shape is a bulge, a bump, a disturban 


f f 
in space, a hole in space It is a 3-D balance of tensions 


( | 
it has multiple surfaces; it involves angles ot view Consider 


a suspension bridge What a shaps that is! You can go 


over it and under it and through it, and all the time it is hard 
\ \ 
at work balanc ing its tensions shore to shore, hanging on f 


dear life 


The bridge isaqman made shape and like a 


while you watch (Both sets of eyes, 


| i 
please!) 
suUCN shapes was 


an idea first. There are many methods of creating shapes 


Besides man made, there are also nature-mads ,and machin 


made, and they often overlap 


A child pats away at wet sand and exerts a shape int 


that material called a ‘‘sand castl The shape known as 


an ‘‘artichoke’’ grows a merry-go-round of leaves, bull 


dozing its way into space, from the inside into the utside 


This is more than movement, it is growth An orange ar 


its own unique name shape and has sense enough from seed 


j | 
hood on to develop orange color, not lemon or persimmon 


j i 
color, but orange This is movement anda growth and 


identity Now enter the onlooker to participate in the play 
like a Chinese property man, bringing his physical eyes for 


distinguishing between pattern and shape, but willy-nilly, 


‘ 


the inner eye comes too, with all its emotional baggage and 


intellec tual know-how 


If the shape called “you” picks up the shape called a 
“snail's shell ' a great deal can begin fo happ¢ n Turn the 
snail created, now abandoned shell at ntly to and fro in 


your observant hand The mind senses the teles« opea growth 


story recorded inside the shell The heart « mpathizes to the 
countless surgings back and forth of shaping waves that 
beat upon the outside Are you aff cting the she I, or the 
shell you? You can break it, or add say a feather to chang 


its shape, but also as you think and feel the shi I, your fac 


smooths out or tightens up, the needle n your human 


seismograph inside of you is activated and makes a groove 
7 ( 
on a system tuc ed away inside of you 
E ven have thi sensory 


eHective ability The Wright Brothers’ first Hying machine ji 


machine-made shapes extra 


in the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D. C Sticks, 
canvas, wire, a beat up looking old crate A three dimen 
sional object mad by two men who wanted to see if the y 


could get both feet up off the ground at once and stay 


there Made by men who wanted to f y In which juare 


inch of the dilapidated old bird did they ynceal asecret de 
These 


parts contain the whole of that centuries-old urge ft 


vice that somehow ré veals this longin y/ mec hanic al 


explore 


space The shape looks like the desire that made it How ? 


































All illustrations in this article are based on freely-cut 





spirals like that above, and are intended only as examples 


of what can be done with a single form used imaginatively. 







lt is a slightly ridiculous contraption alongside a modern 


jet, but it stirs a hurricane in the emotions How and where 





and why does it contain the story of Icarus's fall from the 


tower? Leonardo's notebooks, even aer »nautically the 





Here the same form is attached to the two sides of a folded 


gleam-seed of a future gravity-deltying individual flying belt 


strapped on at will (winter and summer weights availablk 


Does this Shape called the Wright Brother tirst air 





piane in lu je the past and the present and a me in th 
) \A | 

throat VWnat an extraordinary assembdiaas rf inanimate 

machine-mads bjects! But is all this in th biect or d 

you bring some tit into ther m with you >So time make 


a Shape plus process, plus 


you, and this surface patterned 


with letters you are reading now will become a Shape if y 
bunch if up in your hist roubiat make me thing hapy rn 
inside of you 

For fun metime make a lot of different shapes. Use a 


jiHerent method for each. Make one by pushing on clay 
Mak one 


by inserting a whirling eqq beater 


ynne by blowing into a balloon 


t y queezing 


paste out of a tube; ons 


intoab 


wl tull of cake mix Pour one into a mold and let it 


set; dig one out of alump. Then draw, paint or photograph 


any of these objects on separate sheets of material, cut these 


sheets up and manipulate them from pattern 
f 


into she pe 


Von t just wad them up int bumps Use some imagination 
j A | | 

and a little organic disciplins Alter all, when you make a 

( 

haps you re re making an ‘event in time you are parti 


ipating ina pr ess 


Iry a spiral. Look at the diagram opposit. Cut tres 


hand, if is just like 





drawing a h 7 scotch on the sidewa 


only you are invading a surlace with a par f issor 


card, suggesting a possibility for greeting cards or posters. 





instead of imposing a chalk pattern on a surface. You can 
insert this three-dimensional event called a spiral into a 
folded cardboard and go on and make a greeting card; or 
hang it up and make an abstract mobile; or mount it on a 
pole and begin a Christmas tree poster. Cut up the rest of 
the sheets in as many different ways as possible and translate 
them into objects. Connect several and make a garland 
or a column. Disturb space. Make some holes in space. 
Now draw, paint, or take a photograph of any of these made 
objects (or their shadows?). Then cut up these made pat- 
terns and make new objects. Then—et cetera, et cetera. 
Do you remember the old comflakes ads of the little girl on 
the cover of the box sitting in front of the fire looking at a 
picture of a little girl? et cetera, et cetera. 

Turn Shape into pattern, pattern into Shape—Shape into 
pattern, pattern into Shape, ad infinitum, like opposing 
mirrors reflecting the image of the caught spectator, it is 
a pencil, paper and scissor game you can play indefinitely. 


When spirals are fastened together, alternating between 
ends and centers as suggested in sketch at lower right, they 
may be stretched out to form small decorations for Christmas 
trees or larger garlands to dress up the dance hall. The 
author gives many examples of simple techniques and forms 
of her own invention in her new book, How to Make Shapes 
in Space, intended to stimulate the reader to invent his own. 


BRAWINGS BY AUTHOR 





Mirrors can be broken, but if you set a process in motion 
it will never come back, never get lost. Try it. You be- 
come an affecting as well as an affected shape, sometimes 
called an artist. 
called the Bird, it is so charged with emotion that it sets up 
a chain reaction that is limitless. This is called a work of 
art, and has great value. Such shapes are put inside other 
shapes called museums, so our children and their children’s 
children can be affected and then some of them—well as 
you can see, this could go on indefinitely. 





When a man like Brancusi makes a shape 


Toni Hughes is better known to art educators for her exciting 
movable devices and other exhibits which fascinate children 
at the Children’s Carnivals held at the Museum of Modern 
Art. She is also a window display artist of considerable 
reputation. Illustrations on pages 21, 22, and 23 are from her 
new book, “How to Make Shapes in Space," published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1955, to whom we express thanks. 





















































































Parents and teachers should work closely together in 
Both 
parents and classroom teachers attended a workshop 
so they could better understand the art of children. 





matters affecting the education of children. 


ANGIOLA R. CHURCHILL AND THOMAS LORD 


We see the initiating and the development of a project in the 
arts program in our school as a venture that should encourage 
the active participation by all the people concerned in the 
education of children. It is our belief that the practice of 


thinking and working together accomplishes most, en- 
couraging contributions and a personal interest from all 
This year the arts staff, the class teachers of the three-, four-, 
and five-year-olds, and the parents of these children were 
involved in the development of a project that included the 
collection and uses of scrap materials. The class teachers, 
recognizing the needs of the children at this age were anxious 


to provide a varied range of materials. The mounting inter 





nn 
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ORK 


est in collages, constructions, mobiles and simple sewing and 
weaving projects throughout the entire school had brought 
a gieat strain on our budget and had taken away funds set 
aside for other experimentation 

We were prepared to spend a certain amount of money 
on collages and to purchase materials that were interesting 
and good for the purpose but we felt that the collection 
of actual scrap materials that the child sees around his home 
and recognizes as having possibilities in a construction or 
collage was educationally worth while. We wondered 
whether we should not persuade the parents to help us in 
collecting scrap materials. The things brought from home 
would give us the quantity needed as well as the desired 
variety At the first meeting of the arts staff, class teachers 
administration and parents, we discussed the advisability of 
going to the homes with our request. Each group represented 
brought up many pertinent questions and ideas that de 


> veloped our project beyond the original plans we had for it 


Art teachers at New York’s mid-town Ethical Culture School 


invited parents and classroom teachers to an art workshop. 
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UP FOR PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS 


dOHSWYOM LY 








When parents were asked to contribute scrap materials which 
could be used in collages like those above, it was decided 


to invite them to school where they could try it themselves. 


Classroom teachers decided to join parents in the activity. 


Everyone felt that the parents should be told why it would be 
worth while for them to support us in the collection of the 
scrap materials They could appreciate the importance of 
collec ting the materials needed if they understood the values 
of extensive experimentation in these areas for their children 

The best way to tell people about something is to let 
them try it themselves Consequently, a workshop was 


Given the 


opportunities of working in the materials they could respond 


suggested for the parents and the class teachers 


to the pleasures and satisfactions derived from them and be 
able to contribute their own ideas Parents brought up 
They 
asked us how they could do some creative projects in the 
home together with their children 


interested in suggestions for things to do when their child is 


questions which had concerned them for a long time 
They were particularly 


convalescing. The parents wanted to know what creative 
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experiences could replace the passive activities that absorb 
the child's time 


comics 


such as watching television and reading 
This emphasis on the collection of materials pre- 
evaluate their 
what the children are 


capable of doing and the kinds of things that would interest 


sented an opportunity for the staff to r 
programs in this area, and to analyz 4 
them at the various age levels From this first discussion 
various projects were developed which we hoped would meet 
the needs discussed 

We began work with the class teachers and their students 
Here experimentation was done with the 
Various 


ways of organizing these materials were tried in order to dis 


in the arts studio 
use of tools and with new and familiar materials 
cover how the children could best work with them In these 
sessions the arts staff and class teachers were able to ex 
change opinions and ideas and generally agree on ways of 
improving our programs in the classrooms. We planned a 
developmental exhibit which was composed of children's work 
There 
from our students’ work, as well as the work of children of 
other schools The exhibit illustrated the progression of 


capabilities and interests at diferent age 


from nursery through the sixth grade were examples 


levels lt stim 
ulated some of our own projects and provided us with a 
chance to evaluate our work in terms of what other students 
were doing We also gathered slides of interesting projects 
done in other schools These proved valuable when shown 
to our staff and to the parents in the workshop 

The workshop was given on two consecutive days in two 
hour sessions Both parents and teachers involved in the 
whole program attended We had several major purposes 
in mind; to tell parents why the creative arts activities are 
important at this age level, with a stress on the collage and 
construction area; to discuss what are the essential and 
natural characteristics of children of ages three to six; to 
show. how the program in the arts must be based upon an 
understanding of the emotional physical and mental de 
velopment of children; to stress the values for the child when 
the school and the home hold a similar point of view towards 
arts activities; to suggest appropriate projects that parents 
might do with their children at home 

Mimeographed sheets were prepared listing suitable 
materials to be collected 


tools that could be used, and 


sources of supplies Suggestions were made for possible 
room arrangements at home including storage and care of 
materials. The parents actually worked in the various kinds 
At first they hesitated, but soon 
they caught the appeal of the materials we had laid out for 


their use 


of construction themselves 


The results were as varied as the work of their 
creative children It became clear to them what the benefits 
were and what the possibilities were of working in these 


materials at home as well as in school 


Angiola Churchill and Thomas Lord are art teachers at the 
mid-town New York Ethical Culture School, 33 Central Park 
West, New York City. For many years this school has been 
noted for its excellent art program and superior teaching. 

















RODNEY L. LEFTWICH 





The second of a series of three articles covering 
extensive research on Cherokee basketry. The next 
and final article will be devoted to cane basketry. 


White oak basketry was discussed in September 1954. 


MAKING HONEYSUCKLE BASKETS 


Since honeysuckle was introduc d into this country from 
Japan less than one hundred years ago, it has become so 
thoroughly naturalized and has spread so rapidly that it 
is now one of our most common plants from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi and from the Ohio River to the Gulf. The 
Cherokee Indians were quick to see its possibilities as a 
basket material, and now they use the long, flexible stems 
in certain styles of their smaller baskets It is also being 
used successfully as a craft material in many schools 
Honeysuckle can be gathered and used at any time of the 
year, but it is at its best between September and April 
Honeysuckle can be found growing abundantly along road 
sides, at the edge of forests, on banks, fences, and trees; but 
the selection of good honeysuckle requires careful searching 
Nearly all the vines growing on trees, bushes, and fences 
are very crooked and full of branches The good vines are 
literally out of sight and often overlooked by the person 
with an untrained eye. 

The best honeysuckle of the small sizes will be found 
growing where it has no chance to climb. Where it has been 
growing in good soil for several years and has formed strong 
roots, it will cover the ground with a thick growth of vines 
running in all directions. These vines will twine very little 
and many of them grow straight and to great length without 
branches Honeysuckle is a very fast growing vine, often 
growing fifteen to twenty feet the first season, and making 
most of this growth in a short time. If the vine lives through 
the winter it makes another growth the following spring and 
branches off from the tip of the previous year s growth 
This may continue for several years the diameter increasing 
each year The first year's growth usually exceeds all the 
rest While the vine is growing if 1s covered with leaves 
and the bark at the tip is a purplish white, which changes to 
a light brown and becomes shiny and smooth 

This new growth is not good during the first season It 
does not become tough and strong enough to use until 
winter This growth will not have any leaves the following 
season and very few, if any branches except at the tip 
It is these vines at one or two years of age that are suitable 
for weaving; and, as the new vines each year naturally 
climb to the top for light, those older vines become covered 


by the fresh foliage and must be searched for underneath 
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Honeysuckle baskets by Lucy George, Cherokee Indian Fair. 


Honeysuckle mats and cut-flower basket. Mats are the natu 
ral white of skinned honeysuckle. Flower basket is a com- 


bination of oak splints with natural and dyed honeysuckle. 
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Freshly gathered honeysuckle rolled in a coil for convenience. 





Soaking honeysuckle in water to make it flexible enough 


to work easily. Below, honeysuckle with bark removed. 


















The color of the bark usually changes after the first year to a 
darker brown and gradually loses its smooth shiny surface 
After 
several years’ growth these vines are apt to develop large 
knots which make them unfit for use. 


and sometimes becomes rough and gray in color. 


Dead vines are of no 
use. These are easily detected by scratching the outer bark. 
The inner bark will show green if it is alive. All honeysuckle 
has a hole in the center, but the size of the hole varies greatly. 
If the hole exceeds one-half the diameter the vine will be 
apt to flatten or split when used. 

No tools are necessary in gathering honeysuckle. The 
vines are broken off near the roots by bending them sharply. 
They may then be pulled free from the other vines. Honey- 
suckle is quite easy to prepare. After gathering, the leaves 
and small branches are broken off. It is then coiled and 
placed in a deep pan, covered with water, and boiled until 
the bark begins to turn loose. The bark can then be slipped 
off the vine by rubbing lengthwise, using an old cloth. Any 
uneven joints, buds or knots are trimmed off with a jackknife. 
If the honeysuckle vine is gathered at a time of year when 
the inner part of the vine is greenish instead of white, this 
greenish color may be removed by bleaching with any 
standard commercial bleach. 

The natural color of honeysuckle furnishes the foundation 
color of all baskets. The Cherokee, however, makes very 
few plain baskets so it is necessary to dye the materials that 
are worked into the designs. Vegetable dyes are considered 
superior to commercial dyes for this purpose because they 
are softer, more harmonious and less affected by fading. 
Wickerwork is probably the most common of all basket 
weaving techniques and is recognized as one of the most 
primitive forms of this industrial art. It is also known as the 
web weave, getting its name from the spider web appearance 
it has during weaving. 

Cherokees use wickerwork in their honeysuckle baskets. 
This technique consists of a wide or thick inflexible warp 
and a slender flexible weft. The weaving is plain and differs 
from checker work only in the fact that one of the elements 
is rigid. The effect on the surface is a series of ridges. Both 
mats and round baskets are made by this technique. All 
basket materials should be soaked and kept moist during 
the weaving process. If honeysuckle is used for the warp 
the mat or basket is started by placing the required number 
of spokes at right angles to each other, then the weft strand 
is woven over and under this group for two full turns. The 
spokes are then spread into o radiating pattern. After 
spreading, the weaver goes over and under each spoke 
separately. Upon completion of one row an odd spoke must 
be inserted or an extra weaver must be added, for proper web 
weaving can never be done with an even number of spokes 
and a single weaver. Cherokee basketmakers generally 
use two weavers. allowing one to pass in front of the warp 
elements while the other passes behind these. It is often 
necessary as one weaver runs out to start a new one. The 
end of the last weaver is left behind a spoke with about three- 
quarters of an inch to spare. 
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This is crossed with an equal 

















now ready to insert a new one. 





When the 
basket is completed and dry the unnec« sary ends are cut off 


Oak splints are 


Cherokee sewing baskets and wastebaskets 


length of the new weaver and weaving proceeds 


often combined with honeysuckle in 
These baskets 
are started by placing the splints which will serve as the 
warp, one by one across each other so that they will form 
a radiating fan pattern The weavers of honeysuckle are 
inserted between two of the splints and held tightly with 
one hand while the other hand is used to work them in and 
out around the center. Ass the weaving continues the spaces 


\ 
between the splints will increase in size These spaces may 


Honeysuckle sewing baskets are usually made in two colors. 


Right, bottom of an oak splint and honeysuckle basket. Cherokees often combine the two. 


Weaving the sides of an oak splint and honeysuckle basket. Two weavers are used in this process, and the basketmaker is 





of splints placed Tt 
Whe n 


as many rounds are woven as necessary for the bottom, each 


be filled by adding a second group 
that they fall between those used to start the basket 


spoke is bent up to form the foundation for the sides The 
weaving of the sides continues in the same manner as the 
bound in 


bottom. The tops of honeysuckle baskets ar 


place with a withe of hickory bark or white oal. 


Dr. Rodney L. Leftwich is head, department of fine and indus- 
trial arts, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, North Caro 
lina. His article on oak basketry appeared September 1954 


A popular shaped basket, the lids are always carefully fitted. 













PAPER-BAG PUPPETS 


















































MAKING A TALKING 
PAPER-BAG PUPPET 


ROBERT PLUMB 


Children will invent many variations of talking paper-bag 
puppets as suggested by the very different examples shown 
in the photographs. The basic principle in making a paper 
bag into a talking puppet is shown in the drawings at top. 
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f lementary children in Hamburg, New York enjoys d 
making talking paper bag puppets in the manner suggested 
by the drawings above. A paper bag with folded bottom, 
upper lelt, provides a good foundation for a simple talking 
puppet The student creates a face for his puppet by paint 
ing or drawing on paper the width of his paper bag, as sug 
gested by the center sketch (Later, after he has fastened the 
face to the bag he may ¢ laborate on it by a iding cut paper 
or other three-dimensional materials.) The face is cut out, 
and then cut between the lips, dividing the face into two 
parts, as shown in the drawing at upper right The top part 
of the face is then pasted on the bag so that the upper lip 1S 
on the bottom edge of the fold, as shown in the sketch at 
lower left The bottom part of the face is pasted in place sO 
that the upper lip meets the lower lip Ears, hair, teeth, 
mustac he, or other details may be added from cut paper or 
other materials. The body may be made from construction 
paper and pasted or stapled together, as suggested by the 
photograph above lt would also be possible to use card 
board, cloth, andso on. The sketch at lower right shows how 
the hand may be inserted into the bag, with the fingers inside 
the fold The fingers are moved to make the puppet talk 
Four legged and crawling animals could also be made with a 
variation of the same idea, as shown in the child's monster in 
the adjoining photograph Children will invent new uses if 
given the opportunity 


Robert Plumb, a student teacher from Buffalo State, carried 
on this activity at Hamburg. Paul Mielcarski was the critic 


Concluding a special series of articles on Clay in 
the Classroom, the author discusses various ways of 
forming figures in clay. The first of the series of 


ten articles appeared in January 1955 School Arts 


GEORGE BARFORD 


BEGINNING WORK IN 
B = CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


Figure below is by a child from the Illinois Soldiers and 
Sailors Children’s School, Normal. Young children usually 
prefer the natural push-pull method. Clown, right, is by 


a beginner in sculpture, Illinois State Normal University. 












Ever since man began t make thin 1S ut t lay thousan 1s 


of years ag cerami ulpture has been a favorite means 
>t artistic expression Witness the wondertul clay animal 
of ancient & yypt, the horse and rider figures of archai 
Crete, and the Tanaara fi yurine t Greecs As a method 
or means of creative expression in the classroom, clay 
sculpture bows to n ther material There are many 


methods of working with clay to create ceramic sculptur 
but the toll wing three are in my pinion best suit } tor 


hil iren or be inners t use 


Push-pull Method This might mor graphically be called 


the push, pull, pinch, squeeze and dig method, and is th 
est one, | think, because it seems to be the natural way that 
i hil dren prerer in making clay animals and fi yurines The re 
is really no method to it, one just starts with a lump of soft 


clay, preferably a kind of clay that is very plastic (won't 
show little edge-cracks when it is squeezed very thin between 
the fingers), and proceeds to fashion a sculpture by squeezing 


ana p yshin } with the fin yers ft form convex parts su hasa 


n e, and by di j;qing h | Ww uch a eye § cket wilh 
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Essentials of a hippopotamus, being made from rolls of clay, 
above. Below, hippo’s mouth is cut with wire cheesecutter. 


Left, beginning a koala bear by the push-pull method. Texture is being applied to the bear in the illustration at right. 


some kind of a modeling tool, or with the fingers alone 
The koala bear illustrated on these pages was made by the 
push pull method, as were some <¢ f the tner s¢ ulpture 5 


illustrated 


Roll-of-Clay Method [here may be a better name for 
this method, but it is also one which seems natural to children 
It consists simply of rolling outa big roll of « lay for the body 
of a figure or animal, plus four shorter and smaller rolls for 
legs The hippopotamus shown on these pages was maas 
by the roll-of clay method Unless the clay is unusually 
moist, the legs in this method should be scored on the top 
as illustrated, and joined to the body with slip, otherwis 


they are likely to fall off when the sculpture is biscuit fired 


Slab Method The slab method of making ceramic s< ult 
ture consists of rolling out a slab of « lay about one-half inch 
in thickness, cutting out the animal or figure in a doubl: 


profile pattern, and folding the pattern over a rol 





ing pin or 
bottle, leaving it thus supported until the clay will bear its 
own weight The elephant illustrated on these pages was 
made by the slab method. If used indiscriminately the slab 
method may end up forcing the mate rial, but if used with 


taste and imagination it can be very efectiv 


Larger Sculptures Making ceramic sculptures presents 
two main problems: how to support the work and how to 
hollow it out before firing In answer to the first problem, 
the piece, if it is an erect figure, may be supported by a 
smooth dowel rod of wood, around which the figure is built 
When the clay has stiffened sufficiently the rod can be 
gently pulled out Another way to w rk is to make th 


figure in a horizontal position, standing it up when the clay 














has stif#ened 


latter way, it can be cut in half with a thin wire when not 


In order to hollow out a figure made in this 


quite leather hard, hollowed out with a wire loop tool, 


working each way from the middle, and the two halves 
rejoined with slip made from the same « lay as the figure A 
large animal sculpture can be supp rted while working by 


W hen the 


figure stiffens the clay supports can be easily removed 


propping up the middle with supports of clay 


Sculpture Clay Almost any type t pottery « lay can be 
used to make ceramic s ulpture, but a clay that is open 
rather than dense when fired to the avera jE kiln temperature 
limits (1950 degree 


is less danger of blowing 


s Fahrenheit) is to be preferred, as there 
Large ceramic s< ulpture 1s usually 
made from terra cotta or sculpture clay, clay that has a large 
percentage of grog (ground fired clay) in it to make it more 


porous 


Hollowing Out If any part of the clay sculpture is to be 
the inside should 


With most animal scu 


more than three-quarters of an inch thick, 





be hollowed out in some way ptures 
or with portrait heads hollowing out isa simple matter, as the 
piece can be inverted and hollowed out from the bottom, as 
shown in the illustration A figure can be cut in two and 
hollowed out, as mentioned above lf a core of balled up 
newspaper is made first, the sculpture can be built around it, 
and the paper pulled out from the bottom when the « lay has 
stiHened The method of hollowing is not so important as 
the fact that it should be don 


children might make will usually survive the firing without 


Small sc ulpture s that 


hollowing out, providing the clay is not of a dense type 


such as some low fire red earthenware ¢ lays 


Suitable Shapes Almost any subject can be used for 
ceramic sculpture, but pec ple and animals seem to be the 


natural su Djects for children to us Bulky animals make 


better subjects than delicate shapes such as deer or antelope, 





wire loop tool is being used here to cut an eye socket. 


























Hollowing out a frog sculpture to prevent breakage in kiln. 


because of the nature of the mate rial Streamline d shape: 


such as seals or fish lend themselves well to s uls ture Ther 
is also the charm of the ugly the hippo, the rhinoc ros, the 
wart hog or the domesti: pig Whether animal or human 
shapes are attempted, the form should be k« pt simp and 
characteristic of the subj: ct, with a minimum of extraneous 


fel tail 


Sources of Inspiration With most children in the lower 
should if be 


sary, as children of that age are naturally in 


grad s nm outside priming is necessary, nor 


thought nec 


genious at devel ping torm Childr n in the upper grade: 


may nee d some inspiration, however and if it is not possible 
for the tea her t 


bring a live hir popotamus int the cla 












Clay pellets are used to put a froglike texture ona frog 


Somewhat human-looking dog by an elementary teacher. 


room, then a good clear photograph is the next best thing 
A comprehensive, well-illustrated book on animals is a good 
Such a book is “The 


addition to the classroom library 
Parade of the Animal Kingdom.’ 


Texture Possibilities As shown in the illustrations, various 
methods can be used to achieve an interesting texture on 
ceramic s¢ ulptures ¢ lay pellets can be pressed c losely to 
gether to form an over-all texture, or some rough material 
such as excelsior can be pressed against the clay while it is 
still moist Various tools, such as the end of a piece of 
tubing, can be pressed against the clay to form a texture 
pattern Clay with grog init will have a sandy texture if 
gone over with a damp sponge There is no reason, of 


Children's 


sculpture often has more charm if the honest finger marks of 


course, why the clay cannot be left smooth 


its creation are left as they are rather than erased with too 


much applic ation of water 


Decorating Sculpture Depending on how they are 
used, slip decoration ot majoli« a decoration can often add to 


“William,” the 


the charm of ceramic s« ulpture 
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famous 


little hippo of the Metropolitan s Egyptian collection a 


f 
case in point. He is decorated, if | remember right, with 


lotus blossoms under a blue glaze Certai ly natural decora 
tion of a sculpture would be a good idea; stripes on a cat 
or tiger or zebra, spots on a leopard, scales on a fish, and so 


on Or even lotus blossoms on a hipp¢ 


Glazing Ceramic Sculpture |f the biscuit fired clay 
itself isa good color, and especially if it has an inter sting 
texture, no glazing is necessary In order to protect such 
pieces from getting dust or dirt ingrained, som people pref t 
to wax the pieces or dip them in hot parartin If cerami 
sculpture is to be glazed, a mat or semi-mat glaze may ve 
preferable to a very shiny one, as the glare of reflections 
from a shiny glaze often confuses the form of the piece 
George Barford is assistant professor of art at the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. In concluding 
his series on Clay in the Classroom with this tenth article, 
he has asked us to acknowledge his indebtedness to Winifred 
Phillips of Wisconsin State College and Paul Bogotay of 
Ohio State University, former pottery teachers, as well as 
to John Kenny of New York for his “Complete Book of Pot- 
tery Making.’ The editor would like to express his own thanks 


to George Barford for this significant series of articles 


A bird form by a student in the beginning sculpture class 
at the Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ilinois. 





A paper mosaic by Linda La Forsch, age ten, a student of the author in Saturday classes conducted by Dayton Art Institute. 


( orative back yround designs used in the mural along 
with the birds, b sildings, people, and animals; all made with 


colored stones or glass ( hildr n from th third throu sh the 


sixth gra Jes participate d, with the averag project requiring 
two class sessions. Art students from thi Dayt on Art Institute 


assisted as instructors in this a tivity 


Children started their desi ns by cutting strips of paper, 
fairly even in wi ith, using the paper cutter, and then cut 
MARY ATHEARN MATSON the squares the desired siz We found that black or brown 
construction paper mad the tesserae show up very we 1 
Gray cardboard was also usé d, but the cardboard warped 
When children in the Dayton Art Institute's Saturday after when drying and the lighter color did not accent the desi ns 
noon classes, “Adventures in Art, discovered that paper as well! as the dark paper The chil ren began pla ina the 
tesserae could be arranged in colorful, striking patterns, they paper tesserae on the background paper, experimenting with 
found “pictures in paper mosaics to be one of their most their de sIgNs When a student decid d that he had the 
exciting activities. In introducing the work we discussed he wanted to use he started pasting down the tesseras 
the large wall murals and floor designs made long ago with a small stick to spread tk a lt was found that 
colored stones and glass, and explained the meaning of the a small area of bac kar ) ap ind 
word ‘‘tesserae The class was shown various visual made the colors mor 
materials, including the beautiful book, “Byzantins Paint Ass su ygested by tne 


ing’ by Skira. The children were stimulated in seeing the ; cut freely withor 
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This type of experience gives the children an opportunity 
to study the way colors affect each other, and they learn how 
to make important elements stand out through contrast with 
adjoining colors and values. It has an advantage over 
painting, for this purpose, because every arrangement is 
tentative and colors may be easily moved about until the 
desired solution is reached. While it is not projected as a 
substitute for the use of glass, stone, or ceramic pieces, for 
the older student of mosaics, it does give younger children an 


experience that approximates the same design problem. 





John Heller, age ten, did the mosaic above in Dorothy Foley’s 
class. Barbara Clemens, age twelve, made the boat design 
at left. Viola Takacs, Dayton art student, was the teacher. 


Mary Athearn Matson, who spent her first year as full-time 
instructor in the education department, Dayton Art Institute, 
is at present a graduate assistant in the Fine Arts College 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Dorothy Foley, Richard 
Schierloh, and Viola Takacs, students of the art institute, 
taught some of the Saturday classes involved in this work. 
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MAKING THINGS FROM 
CARDBOARD CARTONS 


ELIZABETH WALTON 


A few boxes and a little ingenuity can produce anything 
trom a model village to a circus animal Large furniture 
boxes can be used to make child-size constructions like a 
train or a doll’s house Cylindrical cereal boxes and tubes 
from paper towel rolls are useful in making animals and 


people Rectangular cartons are excellent for model build 


ings No matter what the object basix problems are similar 
First, a satistactory construction must be devised by experi 
mentation and planning then the boxes must be cut wher 
required and the various parts added Knives and metal 
shears will be found useful in cutting heavy cardboard 
When it is necessary to bend the cardboard, it should be 
scored on the fold with a knife While experimentation is in 
process the boxes may be held together with masking fape 
tor permanent joining, glue and gummed cralt tape are more 
satisfactory Paper fasteners of various sizes will hold the 
parts together and also allow movement when this is desired, 
such as for the wheels of vehicles Most box constructions 
may be finished by painting with tempera paint When 
objects such as toys which will receive much handling are 


made, tempera may be covered by two coats of shellac 


Elizabeth Walton is art resource teacher, Baltimore schools 


Second graders making a model community from cardboard cartons. All sizes and shapes of cardboard boxes will be useful. 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
WITH PAPER DESIGNS 


LENORE K. HOUSEL 


Art serves as 9 means of establishing $oc ial contact in a new 
country The photograph shows Monika, a German girl, 
helping a classmate with ‘‘scherenschnitt,’’ a method of cut 
. ' . ting intricate designs from folded paper This activity 
$ * ‘ oe . originated when the children of fifth grade of Biddle Street 

a ; Get « ¥ School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, decided to decorate 
Y, cane % a their Valentine box Monika, a girl who had just recently 
Sh So , arrived from Germany was chosen as a member of the dec- 
orating committee and contributed this method of cutting 
Monika, on right, shows Jane things she learned in Germany. desiens. The paper is folded twice and narrow double lines 
are drawn on the quarter section Spaces between lines are 


Lenore Housel teaches in West Chester, Pennsylvaniaschools. then cut away. Cutouts of this sort have various uses 





Great ideas in art sketched by -cartoonist Dick Bibler, art 
education area, Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calitornia. 


Buc CYLINDER SEAL was 
CARVED IN STONE. ITCALLED 
FOR A SKILLEDARTIST— - 
USUALLY ABOUT |, IN. HIGH 
THESE STONES WERE USED 

- TO IDENTIFY THE SUMERIANS 

=~ LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 






















DO YOU KNOW: WHY THE MESO- 

POTAMIAN VALLEY WAS FOUGHT OVER? WHY 
LITTLE REMAINS OF SUMERIAN ART ? WHAT 
WAS ANOTHER GREAT CONTEMPORARY CIVIL IZ- 
ATION OF THIS PERIOD? 



















| | THERE ARE VERY 






































FEW EXAMPLES OF . 
og DY ns SCULPTURE INTHE 4 y 
fay A coli oam ROUND -THE AREA . 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, BETWEEN THE TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES HAD VERY LITTLE , 
RIVERS, LIES THE FERTILE VALLE MESOPOTAMIA . IT HIDES SOME OF STONE. THIS FiG- : 
THE OLDEST RELICS OF OUR E. BLY THE FIRST IMMIGRANTS URE OF GUDEA |S 
WERE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE ~ PERHAPS THE REASON FOR THIS MOUNTAIN OF CARVED IN DIOR- 
BRICK.’ MAYBE IT WAS MEANT TO SAVE LIVES WHEN THE RIVERS FLOODED. (TE. 34FT. HIGH 
IS TEMPLE OF EARTH HAD DOMINATED EVERY SUMERIAN CITY. IT MEASURES || HE Was A 
MILES AROUND. THE LOWEST TERRACE WAS WHITE - NEXT WAS BLACK ~- | PRIESTKING. 
EXT RED. THE TEMPLE ON TOP WAS MADE OF BLUE GLAZED BRICKS AND ae 








HAD A GOLDEN DOME. 92 FEET HIGH. 
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1996 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


School Arts publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. Use it as a check list in ordering art and craft 


materials, equipment, and publications, or in locating schools, travel opportunities and other services. The numbers following the prod- 


ucts or services listed below refer to the firms listed in the directory starting on page 40. 


Adhesives—8, 28, 31, 33, 34, 40, 52, 55, 
61, 71, 83, 87, 95, 103, 108, 114, 122, 127, 
133, 139, 156, 158, 168, 177, 180, 186, 189, 
192. 193, 195, 196, 206, 211, 221, 236 


Airbrush Equipment—11, 34, 41, 42, 52, 
78, 83, 87, 127, 165, 168, 197, 216, 218, 
227, 238 


Basketry Supplies—41, 44, 51, 54, 55, 56, 
71, 74, 76, 92, 93, 95, 156, 158, 177, 196 
197, 209, 211, 236 

Batik Supplies—59, 193 


Beads—31, 44, 49, 51, 54, 59, 74, 76, 93 
95, 96, 114, 116, 133, 156, 158, 168, 176, 
202, 211, 229, 240 


Bookbinding Supplies and Equipment— 
33, 41, 61, 95, 103, 209 


Books: Art—2, 6, 11, 19, 20, 27, 28, 35, 
52, 70, 71, 74, 78, 83, 87, 94, 97, 99, 100, 
103, 126, 127, 156, 164, 165, 175, 178, 179, 
186, 187, 190, 192, 196, 200, 211, 212, 216, 
225, 226, 231, 236, 238, 239 


Books: Crafft—6, 10, 19, 20, 28, 35, 43, 52, 
54,55, 59, 63, 70, 71, 74, 83, 89, 93, 96, 97, 
100, 106, 112. 116, 117, 119, 122, 123, 126, 
132, 137, 138, 156, 175, 177, 186, 192, 200, 
209, 211, 215, 231, 236, 237, 238, 239 


Books: Design—19, 20, 28, 35, 52, 55, 71, 
14, 78, 83, 96, 99, 100, 112, 122, 127, 156, 
175, 177, 186, 192, 200, 209, 211, 216, 238 


Books: Lettering—19, 20, 28, 35, 52, 54, 
71, 78, 83, 87, 97, 103, 106, 127, 156, 175, 
177, 186, 192, 196, 200, 238, 239 


Braiding and Knotting Supplies—28, 34, 
44,51, 54,55, 71, 74, 76, 92, 93, 95, 96, 122 
133, 163, 168, 196, 209 


Brushes, Artists’—12, 22, 28, 31, 34, 51, 
52, 55, 59, 60, 62, 71, 76, 78, 83, 86, 87, 90, 
94. 95, 118, 127, 156, 158, 168, 171, 177 
186, 192, 193, 197, 202, 211, 216, 218, 227 
233, 236, 238 


Canvas—11, 52, 62, 71, 74, 78, 87, 94, 95 
122, 127, 154, 158, 171, 186, 192, 197, 212 
233, 236, 238 


Casein Colors—11, 34, 76, 83, 87, 94, 95, 
101, 171, 177, 196, 212 


Catalog Available to School Arts 
Readers—5, 10, 28, 33, 34, 37, 39, 44, 45, 
49,52, 53, 54, 55, 61, 66, 69, 71, 74, 76, 85, 
87, 89, 90, 93, 95, 96, 100, 104, 106, 107, 
114, 122, 123, 127, 133, 137, 156, 158, 165, 
168, 176, 177, 182, 186, 192, 195, 196, 197 
200, 201, 209, 210, 211, 212, 215, 216, 218, 
222, 227, 233, 236, 238, 240 


Ceramic Tools and Supplies—5, 37, 39, 
41, 42, 43, 51, 52, 53, 71, 76, 95, 104, 127, 
142, 156, 163, 169, 177, 181, 188, 193, 200, 
208, 211, 216, 227, 236, 240 


Chalk—5, 6, 9, 16, 26, 44, 51, 81, 91, 131, 
192, 196, 216, 234 

Chalkboard—16, 78, 83,95, 127, 201, 234 
Charcoal—11, 28, 34, 44, 51, 52, 62, 71 
78, 81, 87,94, 122, 171, 186, 192, 193, 196, 
197, 202, 233, 234, 236, 238 

Clay, Casting—5, 11, 37, 39, 41, 42, 51, 
74, 76, 95, 104, 127, 142, 156, 158, 169 
177, 186, 188, 192, 193, 200, 208, 211, 227 


Clay, Modeling—-5, 9, 11, 16, 26, 31, 34 
37, 39, 41, 42, 44, 46, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 71, 
76, 78,94, 95, 104, 122, 127, 133, 142, 156, 
169, 171, 177, 181, 186, 188, 193, 196, 197, 
200, 208, 211, 227, 233, 236 


Clays, Pottery—5, 28, 34, 37, 39, 41, 42, 
46, 51, 53, 54, 69, 71, 74, 76, 104, 142, 156 
158, 169, 177, 186, 188, 192, 193, 197, 200, 
208, 211, 227, 236 


Cleaners and Erasers—6, 51, 52, 72, 78 
81, 82, 87, 91, 95, 118, 127, 139, 193, 196 


Color Charts and Guides—6, 9, 52, 162, 
212, 216, 233. 


Colors, Ceramic—5, 28, 34, 37, 39, 41, 42, 
46, 51, 69, 71, 74, 95, 104, 127, 136, 156, 
158, 169, 177, 185, 188, 196, 197, 211, 297 


Cork Craft—41, 44, 51, 54, 55, 76, 93, 95, 
96, 116, 156, 162, 193, 197, 209, 236 


Crayons—5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 26, 28, 31, 34, 44, 
51, 71, 74, 76, 78, 81, 82, 83, 95, 129, 156, 
158, 192, 196, 211, 212, 233 


Designs, Reference—51, 59, 67, 74, 78, 
83, 127, 158, 162, 196, 209. 


Disposal Palettes—28, 34, 41, 51, 52, 62, 
71, 18, 87, 94, 192, 211, 233, 236, 238 


Drawing Devices—7, 41, 52, 58, 82, 186, 
196, 197, 216, 233 


Dry Colors—3, 5, 6, 9, 26, 28, 34, 44, 51, 
52, 74, 76, 78, 83, 95, 127, 133, 156, 158 
177, 186, 192, 197, 233, 234 


Dyes—55, 57, 71, 122, 137, 147, 156, 177 
186, 196, 211 


Easels, Boards and Tables—i1, 16, 28, 
31, 34, 41, 52, 62, 71, 73, 78, 83, 87, 94, 95 
127, 158, 165, 197, 201, 205, 233, 236, 238 


Enameling Colors—5, 21, 28, 34, 37, 42, 
44, 51, 52, 54, 71, 76, 93, 95, 96, 104, 123 
127, 142, 144, 156, 177, 188, 193, 196, 200, 
211, 219, 227 


Enameling Equipment and Supplies—5, 
21, 36, 37, 41, 42, 44, 49, 51, 52, 54, 68, 74 
16, 83, 93, 96, 104, 114, 116, 122, 123, 130, 
133, 140, 142, 144, 156, 165, 168, 177, 188 
193, 197, 208, 211, 216, 219, 227, 236 


Etching Tools and Supplies—41, 52, 55 
68, 76, 90, 95, 123, 127, 140, 156, 158, 163 
168, 177, 192, 193, 196, 233 


Exhibitions, Art-Craft—96, 125, 137, 182 
Feltcraft Supplies—41, 44, 54, 71, 74, 76, 
84, 95, 96, 133, 156, 177, 193, 196, 197, 209 


Films, Art and Crafft—50, 79, 110, 128, 
174, 214, 241 


Filmslides and Strips—19, 79, 113, 145, 
182, 196, 204, 222, 226, 241 


Finger Paints—5, 6, 9, 11, 16, 26, 28, 31 
34, 44,51, 52, 71, 74, 76, 78, 83, 87, 93, 95, 
107, 122, 127, 156, 158, 160, 177, 186, 192. 
209, 216, 234, 236 


Fixatives—?2, 9, 11, 28, 33, 34, 41, 51, 52, 
61, 78, 94,95, 171, 186, 196, 212, 233, 238 


Frames, Art and Exhibit—11, 28, 52, 71, 
87, 158, 162, 168, 186, 236 








Furniture, Art and Craft—31, 41, 45, 53, 
65, 71, 78, 95, 152, 158, 201, 205, 233 


Glazes, Ceramic—5, 28, 34, 37, 39, 42 
43, 46, 51, 52, 53, 69, 71, 104, 127, 136 
142, 156, 158, 163, 169, 177, 185, 188, 193 
196, 197, 208, 211, 227, 236 


Glues—8, 21, 28, 34, 55, 71, 74, 83, 95, 96, 
108,122 127, 156, 168, 177, 180, 186, 189, 
193, 211, 212 


Indian Costumes, Curios and Crafts—44 
51, 54, 71, 76, 163 


Inks, Block Printing—6, 9, 11, 16, 28, 31, 
34,44, 51, 52, 54,55, 71, 74, 76, 78, 87,93 
94,95, 106, 122, 127, 156, 158, 171, 186 
192, 193, 196, 197, 211, 212, 233, 236, 240, 


Inks, Drawing and Colored—6, 16, 34, 
40, 51, 52, 74, 78, 83, 86, 94, 95, 101, 103 
106, 122, 139, 186, 195, 206, 212. 233, 238 


Inks, Felt Tip Pens—16, 28, 34, 40, 44, 58, 
86, 87, 120, 134, 193, 195, 196, 236, 238 


Inks, Poster—9, 16, 28, 34, 40, 52, 71, 78, 
86, 94,95, 106, 122, 127, 186, 196, 211, 212 


Jewelry Making Tools and Supplies—1 3, 
21, 44, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 68, 71, 74, 76, 89. 
114, 119, 122, 130, 140, 156, 163, 168, 177, 
193, 197, 198, 215, 236 

Kilns, Electric—5, 21, 28, 34, 36, 37, 39, 
41, 42, 46, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 69, 71, 74, 77, 
93,95, 96, 98, 104, 121, 122, 123, 127, 130. 
133, 143, 144, 156, 163, 167, 168, 177, 188 
197, 200, 208, 211, 216, 219, 227, 235, 236 


Kilns, Gas—5, 39, 42, 104, 143, 196, 208 


Knives, Stencil and Carving—28, 34, 51, 
52, 54, 55, 57, 68, 76, 78, 83, 94, 95, 96, 
106, 122, 123, 163, 165, 192, 193, 203, 240 


Lacquer—33, 52,55, 57, 61, 68, 71, 74,95 
114, 116, 120, 127, 133, 140, 158, 163, 166 
186, 196, 211 


Leads, Black, Colored—7, 28, 34, 41, 71, 
72, 82, 83, 118, 186, 236 


Leather, Craft—10, 16, 44, 47, 54, 55, 57, 
14, 16, 92, 93, 95, 102, 116, 122, 123, 156, 
163, 168, 177, 193, 194, 196, 211, 214, 236 


Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—10, 44, 
47,54, 5" 57,68, 71, 16,85, 92, 93,95, 116, 
122, 123, 133, 156, 163, 168, 177, 193, 194, 
209, 211, 213, 214, 240 

Lettering Guides—11, 34, 44, 52, 57, 78, 
83, 87, 101, 106, 146, 156, 158, 177, 186, 
192, 196, 230, 233, 236 

Linoleum Blocks, Tools and Supplies—<6, 
11,25, 28, 31, 34, 41, 44, 51, 52, 54, 55, 68 
71, 74, 16, 83, 93, 94,95, 106, 129, 127, 156, 
158, 163, 192, 193, 197, 203, 209. 233. 240 
Liquid Rubber for Molds—1i1, 28, 41, 44, 
51, 54, 55, 78, 88, 92,93, 177, 180, 200, 211 
216, 230, 236 

Looms—22c, 31, 44, 51, 54, 55, 74, 16, 95 
96, 105, 129, 132, 133, 163, 193, 228, 232 
Marionettes and Puppets—i77, 236 

Mat and Mount Boards—11, 28, 34, 71, 
87, 127, 154, 158, 186, 196, 197, 233, 236 


(Continued or page 40) 
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Metalcraft Tools and Supplies—44, 54, 
55,61, 68, 74, 76, 83,95, 96, 114, 116, 123, 
133, 140, 156, 193, 196, 198. 209, 211. 218 


Medeling Tools and Supplies—5, 22, 39, 
45, 52, 53, 55, 57, 76, 83, 93, 94, 104 122. 
123, 156, 158, 163, 177, 186, 200, 209, 216 
‘227, 233, 236 

Mosaic Supplies—1 50 


Mural and Wall Paints—71, 95, 107, 127, 
158,177, 233 


Oil Colors—9, 11, 16, 28, 34, 51, 52, 62, 71, 
14, 16, 78, 83, 87,94, 95, 122,127,171, 177, 
186, 192, 196, 197, 202, 211, 212, 218, 233 
234, 236, 238 

Paint Cups—1 48 


Paint, Fluorescent—34, 52, 78, 83, 87, 88, 
124, 127, 158, 166, 177, 186, 196, 236 


Paper, Artist's Board, Sketching and 
Drawing—11, 17, 23, 28, 34, 51, 52, 62, 
11, 78, 87,94, 122, 154, 186, 210, 233, 238 


Paper, Colored Gummed—16, 63, 83, 87, 
122, 127, 196 


Paper, Construction and Poster—6, 11, 
16, 23, 28, 31, 34, 41, 44, 52, 62, 76, 93, 95, 
122, 127, 186, 192, 197, 236 


Paper, Crepe—16, 41, 44, 63, 74, 716, 93, 
95, 196, 211 


Paper, Tracing—11, 28, 34, 44, 52, 55, 62, 
11, 14, 16, 78, 83, 87, 93, 94, 158, 186, 197 
233, 236, 238 

Paper, Transfer—24 


Paste—8, 9 16, 26, 31, 33, 40, 44, 74, 83 
95, 108, 122, 127, 156, 158, 177, 186, 192 
195, 196, 206, 211, 212 


Pastels—11, 28, 34, 44, 51, 52, 71, 81, 82, 
87, 94, 177, 186, 212, 233, 234, 236, 238 


Pencils: Charcoal—6, 11, 28, 34, 44, 51 
52, 71, 72, 78, 81, 83, 87, 91, 94, 95, 118, 
127, 158, 186, 192, 196, 211, 233, 236, 238 
Pencils: Colored—7, 11, 28, 44, 52, 71, 72, 
81, 82,91, 118, 131, 186, 192, 211, 212, 238 
Pencils: Drawing—7, 11, 28, 34, 44, 51, 
52,71, 72, 74, 78, 81, 82, 83,87, 91,95, 118 
122, 127, 131, 158, 171, 186, 196, 211, 233, 
236, 238 


Pencils: Marking--28, 34, 52, 71, 72, 78 


81, 82, 83, 91, 95, 118, 127, 131, 158, 186 


196, 200, 236, 238 
Pencils: Sketching—11, 28, 52, 71, 72, 74 


81, 82,91, 94, 118, 122, 131, 158, 186, 192, 


196, 236, 238 


Pencils: Water Color—7 11, 28, 34, 51, 52, 
11, 72, 78, 81, 82, 83, 91,95, 118, 131, 186, 


192, 212, 238 


Penholders—7, 11, 28, 34, 52, 71, 72, 78, 


81, 87, 88, 91, 95, 106, 118, 122, 127, 158 
186, 192, 196, 203, 211, 216, 236, 238 


Pens, Lettering and Drawing—11, 16 
28, 52, 71, 74, 16, 80, 83, 86, 93, 95, 101 
106, 118, 122, 158, 171, 177, 186, 192, 196 
197, 203, 230, 233, 236, 238 

Pens, Marking, Felt Tip—i1, 16, 28, 34 
40, 44, 58, 78, 86, 87,95, 122, 127, 134, 158 


Pictures and Prints—11, 33, 87, 125, 145, 


1355, 172, 177, 182, 196, 222, 226 
Placement Service—1 59 


Plastic Lacing—324, 44, 51, 54, 55, 57, 76 
88, 92, 93, 95, 96, 116, 122, 123, 133, 156 
168, 186, 192, 193, 197, 209, 211, 236, 240 


Plastic Modeling Material—41, 44, 55, 71, 


14, 16,95, 158, 163, 177, 193, 196, 200 
Plastic Relief Colors—59, 95, 122,177, 212 
Plastic, Sheet and Block—34, 54, 55, 78 


88, 156, 177, 192, 193, 196, 197, 209, 236 


Pottery Wheels—5, 13, 37, 39, 42, 51, 53 
69, 71, 74, 83, 104, 127, 142, 163, 188, 193 
200, 208, 211, 216, 227 


Presses, Block Printing—28, 41, 44, 51, 
52, 54, 68, 71, 74, 76, 78, 93, 95, 106, 122, 


127, 156, 186, 192, 193, 196, 197, 209, 233 
Presses, Etching—34, 41, 192, 233 


Pyrometers—5, 34, 37, 39, 53, 71, 104 
122, 143, 156, 188, 196, 211, 227, 236 


Raffia, Colored and Natural—16, 28, 34, 
44, 51. 54, 55, 71, 16, 93, 156, 163, 196, 


197, 207, 211 


Refill Lead Holders—7, 11, 28 72, 81, 82 
83, 91, 95, 118, 127, 158, 233, 236 


Schools: Art—29, 30, 64, 111, 149, 157 
173, 183, 191, 220, 224 


Schools: Craft—29, 64, 132, 163, 183 
Schools: Design—29, 30, 64, 109, 220, 224 
Schools: Fashion—220 


Scissors and Shears—1, 16, 28, 34, 41, 47 
68, 74, 76, 78, 83, 87,95, 122 127,137. 158 
192, 196, 198, 214 


Screens, Projection—16, 34, 110, 204 


Sculpture Material—1, 5, 11, 34, 52, 53 
11,74, 83, 127, 163, 177, 193, 196, 199, 200 
208, 211, 216, 223 





Sculpture Reproductions—11, 28, 87,151 
163, 177, 200 


Silk Screen Supplies and Equipment—6 
9,11, 26, 28, 34, 41, 44, 52. 71, 93, 107 
120. 122, 127, 154, 158, 160, 192, 196, 197 
Spatier Craft Supplies—16, 44,51, 76, 78 
95, 163, 193, 195, 209, 211, 236 

Sprayers, Glaze—5, 37, 42, 53, 71, 78, 95 
104, 127, 165, 177, 188, 193, 196, 200, 227 


Stones, Semiprecious—13, 15, 18, 89,119 


Tape, Cellophane—Transparent and 
Colored—11, 16, 28, 33, 34, 63, 74, 78, 83 
87, 95, 122, 127, 141, 158, 170, 192, 196 


Tape, Mending—11, 16, 33, 63, 87, 141 
153, 158, 170, 196, 214 

Tempera Colors—3, 5, 6,9, 11, 16, 26, 28, 
31, 40, 44, 51, 52, 55, 71, 74, 76, 83, 93, 94 
95, 107, 120, 122, 127, 133, 156, 158, 162 
165, 168, 177, 186, 195, 197, 202, 206, 211 
212, 216, 233, 234, 236 

Textile Paints—5, 6, 16, 34, 41, 44, 51, 52 
59, 76, 78, 86, 93, 95, 116, 127, 156, 158 
162, 166, 168, 177, 186, 192, 195, 196, 200 
209, 212, 216, 233, 234 


Threads, Cotton Embroidery—41, 48, 129 
Travel Service—32, 38, 115, 135, 222 


Varnishes, Artists'—11, 28, 34, 52,61, 62 
71, 78, 86, 87, 94, 95, 122, 158, 166, 171 
177, 186, 192, 196, 211, 212, 233, 236, 238 


Visual Aids Equipment and Supplies— 
4, 31, 58, 75, 83, 110, 127, 128 145. 162 
182, 204 


Water Colors—5, 6, 9, 11, 16, 26, 28, 31 
34,41, 44,51, 52, 71, 74, 76, 78, 83, 87,94 
95, 101, 122, 127, 156, 158, 165, 171, 177 
186, 192, 196, 197, 212, 233, 234, 236, 238 
Water-color Crayons—6, 11, 31, 34, 41 


44,51, 71, 76, 78, 82, 87, 127, 156, 158. 192 
211, 212, 233, 238 


Wax, Sealing—63, 95, 103, 127, 196, 236 


Weaving Supplies—22a, 44, 48, 54, 56 
14, 76,95, 96, 105, 129, 132, 163, 193, 217 
Wood Blocks—14, 41, 44,95, 161, 162, 196 
Wood-carving Tools—25, 41, 44, 52, 53 
54, 68, 71, 76, 83, 90, 93, 106, 127, 133 
158, 163, 192, 196, 198, 200, 203, 209, 240 
Wooden Articles to Decorate—28, 44, 51 
54, 71, 714, 76, 95, 96, 123, 133, 162, 193 
209, 218, 236 

Yarns—16, 31, 44, 48, 56, 74,95, 105, 129, 
133, 156, 163, 184, 196, 232 
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Acme Shear Company 100 Hicks St., Bridgeport 1, Conn 26. Binney & Smith, Inc. 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
2. Acrolite Products, Inc 106 Ashland Ave., West Orange, N. J 27. Blenis Publishing Ce . New Madison, Ohio 
3. Alabastine Paint Products 2639 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, III 28. Block Artists’ Materials Co. 76 Weybosset St., Providence 13, R. | 
4. Alnor Co 395 Broadway, New York, N. Y 29. Boston Museum School 230 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
5. American Art Clay Co., 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 30. Boston Universit 


6 American Crayon Co. 1706 Hayes Ave., $ 


andusky, Ohio 31. Milton Bradley 


84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ompany 74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
1 American Pencil Co. 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. Jj. 32. British & Irish Rwys., Inc 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 
8. Arabol Mig. Co 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 33. Bro-Dart Industries 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J 
9. Art Crayon Co.,, Inc 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 34. Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc 2 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y 
10. Art in Leather 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5,N. Y 35. The Bruce Publishing Company Milwaukee 1, Wis 
11 Artists Suoply Co 14 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y 36. S.A. Buell Kilns Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich 
12. Art & Sign Brush Mfg. Corp. 36-32, 34th St., Long Island City, N. Y 37. Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 437 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N. Y 
13. B&Il Manufacturing Co. P.O. Box 426, Burlington, Wis. 38. Bureau of University Travel 11 Boyd St., Newton 58, Mass 
14 Balsa Ecuador Lumber Corp 500 Fifth Ave : New York 36, N. Y 19 L. H. Butcher Co 3628 E Olympic Blvd.. Los Angeles Calif 
15 ee J. Barry Co. 447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 40. The Carter's Ink Company 239 First St., Cambridge 42, Mass 
16 eckley-Cardy Co 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, Ill 41. Cascade School Supplies, Inc 1 Brown St.. N. Adams. Mass 
17. Bee Paper Comoany 1-9 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1 Y 42. Ceramichrome Laboratories 
18. Ernest W. Beissinger 417 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 2111 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
19. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill 43 Ceramics Enterprises P.O. Box 88A, Wyandotte, Mich 
90 Robert Bentley, Inc 4 Ellery St . Cambridge 38, Mass 44 Cleveland Crafts Co 4707 Euclid Ave ; Cleveland 3, Ohio 
21. Bergen Arts & Crafts 128 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 45. Colonial Engineering Co., Inc Grove St., Somerville 44, Mass 
22. Bergen Brush Supplies 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J, 46. Conestoga Pottery Co Box 47, Wayne, Pa 
22a. Hilma Berglund 1171 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 47. J. J. Connolly 181 William St., New York 38, N. Y 
23. Bermingham & Prosser Co 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16, N. Y 48. Contessa Yarns Ridgefield, Conn 
24. Bienlang Paper Co. Inc. Amboy Ave. & Linsley Pl., Metuchen, N. J 49. The Copper Shop 1812 E. 13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


25. Chas. F. Bingler Sons 





498 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 50. Coronet Films 


Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill 
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60 
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69 
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74 
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77 
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80 


82 
83 
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138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
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144 
145 


Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Craftools, Inc. 
Craft Service 
Craftsman Supply House 


Oostburg, Wis. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y 
35 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. Y 
Creative Crafts East Berlin, Pa 
Crown Leather Co 22 Spruce St.. New York 38, N. Y 
Cushman & Denison Co. 153 W. 23rd St., New York 11,N. Y. 
C V H Laboratories Co. P.O. Box 115-S, West End, N. J. 
Matthew Day Co., Inc 12 E. Madison Ave., Dumont, N 
Delkote, Inc. P.O. Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass 
Denver Univ., School of Art 1446 Court Pl., Denver, Colo 
Desks of America, Inc P.O. Box 6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn 
DeWalt, Inc Lancaster, Pa 
Dills-Gould P.O. Box 87, St. Helena, Calif 
William Dixon, Inc 32-42 E. Kinney St., Newark 1, N. J 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
E. P. Dutton & Co 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Dwinnell Art & Craft 2312 National Rd., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Eagle Pencil Co 703 East 13th St., New York 9, N. Y 
Easel Seat 9 St. James Place, Glen Cove, N. Y 
Eastern Handicraft Supply Co 151 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y 
Eastman Kodak Company Rochester 4, N. Y 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc 153 West 27th St.. New York 1, N. Y 
Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 5085 Cottman Ave., Philadelphia 35, Pa 
B. K. Elliott Co 126 Sixth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III 
Esterbrook Pen Company Camden, N. J. 
A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc Newark 3, N. J. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
The Felt Crafters Chadwick St., Plaistow, NH 
Fiebing Chemical Co 518 S. 2nd St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
Floquil Products, Inc. Cobleskill, N. Y. 
A. |. Friedman, Inc 25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y 
Fry Plastics Co 7826 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif 
Gem Exchange Bayfie id, Colo 
Gemexco, Inc 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y 
General Pencil Co 67-73 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J 
Robert J. Golka Co 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass 
Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 472 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
.L. Hammett Co. Kendall Square, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
he Handcrafters 1 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 
Harper & Brothers 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y 
Harper Electric Furnace Corp 39 River St., Buffalo 2, N. Y 
Harrop Ceramic Service 35 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Harvard University Press 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass 
Hastings House, Publishers, Inc. 41 East 50th St., New York 22,N. Y 
John Fecal & Co., Inc 105 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y 
Hermann Oak Leather Co 4056 N. 1st St., St. Louis 7, Mo 
Higgins Ink Company 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
The O. Hommel Co. P.O. Box 475, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc P.©. Box 276, Dunellen, N 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 7th and State Sts., Camden 1, N. 
Iddings Paint Co., Inc 45-30, 38th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
The Ideal Paste & Chemical 3559 W. 140th St. Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Institute of Design 34th at State Chicago 16, Ill 
baseonational Wie Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, oy 
International School of Art 232 East 15th St., New York 3, N 
International Textbook Company Scranton 9, a 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
The Jewelry Craftsman Co 139 N. Wabash, Chicago, III 
Jiminy Cricket Travel Service 140 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
Kit Kraft 12109 Ventura PI., Studio City, Calif 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc Bloomsbury, N. J 
Sam Kramer 29 West 8th St., New York 11,N. Y 
KS Supply Company 4514 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
L & L Mfg Co Chester, Pa 
La Clair Silk Screen 1245 Noriega St., San Francisco 22, Calif 
. C. Larson Co., Inc. 820 S. Teles Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
awter Chemicals, Inc 550 Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill 
The Robert Lee Gallery Newtown, Conn 
Leisure Library 112 East 19th St, New York 3, N.Y 
Lewis Artist Supply 6408 or ewad Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Library Films, Inc > West 45th St. New York 6 N.Y 
Lily Mills Company Shelby, N. C. 
Ernest Linick & Co 5 South Wabash — , Chicago 3, Ill 
Linton Pencil Co 


Little Loomhouse 


Le wisburg, le nn 
Kenwood Hill Rd., Louisville 14, Ky. 
Magnus Craft Materials 108 Franklin St., New York 13 N.Y 
Marsh Co., Felt-Point Pen Div Belleville, II 
Maryland Dept. of Information Old Treasury Bldg., Annapolis, Md 
Mayco Colors 10645 Chandler Blvd, No. Hollywood, Calif 
Pearl K. McGown, Inc Rose Cottage, West Boylston, Mass 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co Bloomington, Ill. 
Louis Melind Co 3524 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. |. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn 
Model Ceramics, Inc 772 N. Main St., Akron 10, Ohio 
Model Kiln Mfg. Co 768 N. Main St., Akron 10, Ohio 
Modern American 410 W. Front St., Bloomington, III 
Modern Enterprises Box 46123 SA, Hollywood 46, Calif 
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233 
234 
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236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 


Monogram Letter Patterns P.©. Box 6281, San Diego 6, Calif 
Monroe Chemical Co 301 Oak Quine y, il 

Montrose Products 6759 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill 

Moore Institute of Art 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Mosaic Workshop New Paltz. N. Y 

Museum Pieces, Inc 114 East 32nd St. New York 16, N. Y 

Mutschler Brothers Company Nappanee, Ind. 
Mystik Adhesive Products 2635 N. Kildare hicago 39, Ill 

National Card, Mat & Board 4320 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill 

National Geographic 1146, 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

National Handicraft Co., Inc. 199 William St., New York 38, N.Y 

N. Y.-Phoenix School of Design 160 Lexington Ave.,N. Y.16, N.Y 

Nobema Products Corp 141 Greene St., New York 12, N.Y 

Northern Teachers’ Agency 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Nu Media Faribault, Minn 
Old Whittler Products 1413 Wood St., LaCrosse, Wis 
The O-P Craft Company Sandusky Ohio 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co 2306 E. Washington St Joliet, itl 
Oxtord University Press 114 Fifth Ave, New York i N.Y 

Paasche Airbrush Co 1902 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 
Pactra Chemical 1213 No. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif 
Paragon Industries, Inc P.O. Box 10133, Dallas, Texas 
D. C. Parker 598 Potrero Ave., San Francisco 10, Calif 
Pemco Corp. 5601 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
Permacel Tape Corp New Brunswick, N. J 
Permanent Pigments, Inc 2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Perry Pictures Company Malden 48, Mass 
Philadelphia Museum School, Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
Pictura Films Corp 487 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Pitman Publishing Corp 2 West 45th St., New York 36,N Y, 
Pittshire Co., Inc 390 Merrill Rd., Pittsfield, Mass 
Plasticast Company 6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Platt & Munk Co., Inc 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 N Y 
Pocket Books, Inc 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 

Polymer Chemical Co 5920 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Potters Supply Company 11 Washington St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. 1., N. Y 
Juan B. Rael P.O. Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
Miss Winogene B. Redding, 67 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color 1985 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 1, Calif 
Rich Art Color Company, Inc. 31 West 21st St., New York 10,N. Y 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Roder Ceramic Studio 1331 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co 210 Eastern Ave., Gloucester, Mass 
The Ronald Press Company 15 East 26th St ew York 10,N. Y 
Rosary College Box 401, River Forest, il. 
Philip Rosenthal Co 47 East 9th St Ne sw York 3, N Y 
Russo Handicraft 245 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
S & S Leather Co olc hoser Conn 
Sanford Ink Comoany 2740 Washington Blvd, Bellwood, Ill 
Sax Brothers, Inc. 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
School Prod. Co 330 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y 
Schrader Instrument Co Independence, lowa 
The Sculp-Metal Company 101 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Sculpture House 304 West 42nd St., New York 36,N. Y 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. Muskegon, Mich. 
The Sherwin-Williams 101 Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Heidl Slocum Company, Inc 95 Chambers St., New York 8, N. Y 
Society for Visual Education 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 
Stacor Equipment Company 768 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N.Y 
S. S. Stafford, Inc 609 Washington St., New York 14,N. Y 
The Joseph M. Stern Company 1968 East 66th St. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Stewart Clay Co., Ine 133 Mulberry St... New York 13, N. Y 
Sto-Rex Craft Div., 149 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif 
Strathmore Paper Co West Soringfield, Mass 
Strauch Leathercraft Supply Service, 28 Sanford St., Glens Falls, N.Y 
Talens & Son, Inc. P.O. Box 533, Union, N. J. 
Tanart Leathercraft Co 149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Tandy Leather Co 300 Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Texas 
lechnicraft Lapidaries Corp 3560 Broadway New York 31.N. Y 
Tepping Studio Supply 3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 
Terrace Yarn Shop 4038 S.W. Garden Home Rd., Portland 19, Ore 

Thayer & Chandler 910 W. Van Buren, Chicago 7, ll. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co 1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill 
Traphagen School of Fashion 1680 Broadway, New York 19,N Y 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. P.O. Box 1040, Trenton 6, N. J. 
United Air Lines, Inc 5959 S. Cicero Ave Chicago 38, Ill 
U.S. Pumice Co., 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Univ. of Minn.,Sum. Session, 520 Johnston Hall rw apolis 14, Minn 
University of Nebraska Pres 1125 R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr 
University Prints 15 Brattle St., Combrides 1B, Mass 
Van Howe Ceramic 1248 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
W.H. Wade Loom Shop, Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, Calif 
Walco Bead Co 17 West 37th St, New York 18, N.Y 
Warren-Knight Co 136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Wayne University Press Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich 
Weaver's Alley 9546 Greenwich St : San seats o 23, Calil 
F. Weber Co. 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. 12th & McKinley Sts., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
James W. Weldon Laboratory, 2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 307 Harrison St., Davenport, lowa 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc 400 Fourth Ave. New York 16.N. Y 
Winsor & Newtor nec. 902 erry New York 10,N. Y 
The World Publishing q © 2231 West 110th ‘ , Cleveland 2, Ohi« 


X-Acto, Inc. 48-41 Van Dam St., Long thend City 1, M. Y. 
Young America Films, Inc 18 East 41st St., New York 1 f N.Y 
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Products Guaranteed by the Makers of World-Acclaimed 


HIGGINS 


i The Higgins name on a 
product assures you that there 
is none finer made 
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"SCHOOL ART” WATER COLOR BOX NO.4 8 


MALFA OIL COLORS IN TUBES 4x1” 
MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES 3x '4 


Weber “Malfa’’ Oil and Water Colors in tubes, “School Art’’ Water Color Boxes, Tempera 
Show Card Colors, “Aqua Pastels,” Aquaprint”’ (water-soluble) Printing Inks, and other 
Weber “School Art’ color products are all top quality materials at school budget prices 
Their easy working properties help students perform better. Since 1853, Weber Colors have 
made teaching easier, and results higher. Specify Weber for your color requirements. 


Complete Weber Artist Material Catalogue, Vol. 700 
and Color Cards, on request, to Teachers and Schools 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


SPECIFY WEBER—Your Weber Dealer or 
Your School Supply Distributor Will Supply. 





TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 
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Students learn fast 


with SPEEDBA|| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 

. and they 
enjoy a good block-printing pro- 
gram when they work with these 
rugged, hand ground sieel cutters. 
Send today for free lesson plans 
and order a stock of Speedball 
Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at all 
school supply houses 


C. HOWARD 
camaen ins. FLUNT Pen co 
Makers of SPEEDBALL product 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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For Small-Fry 


with 


Big Ideas useN 0-Roll | 


@ Extra Strong 


@ Fiat surface runs 
lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 


@ Will not soften in 
your hand 


@ Measures 4 inches 
long and % Inch in 
diameter 


@ Produces vivid col- 
ors with a minimum of 
pressure 








FOR 


Quick Like A = 


ART & LETTERING 


USE 


$5 BROAD-LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


@ Excelient shading ond 
biending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
Intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 
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Both DEL-FIX and BOOK-SAVER 
are sold by leading school supply dis 
tributors, If your regular supplier does 
not carry them, order direct. 


DELKOTE, Incorporated 


Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Box 5/4, Berkeley, California 


Also makers of BOOKOTE, DELKOTE WOOD 
LACQUER, DELKOTE METAL LAQUER 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Enameling Booklet ©f special interest 
to beginners and those of intermediate skill 
this 44-page booklet gives a great deal of 
helpful information on processes, tech 
niques and design ideas for enameling on 
copper and other metals Written with 
simplicity and directness the author first 
gives the metals used for enameling, and the 
tools and equipment you need. He then 
takes up the preparation of metal for enam 
eling, followed by application of enamel 
In addition, there is information on appro 
priate designs, types of enameling tech 
niques, firing techniques, finishing,. solder 
ing, how to handle special problems (crack 
ing, blistering, pinholing, black edges), 
plating, and enameling on silver and gold 

For your free copy of this booklet, simply 
write Thomas C. Thompson Company, High 
land Park, Illinois, and ask for a copy of 
“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals 
by Thomas E. Thompson 


Color Swatch Cards Many of you are 
familiar with the quality line of Malfa 
water colors and oil colors manufactured by 
F. Weber Co. of Philadelphia. To help you 
visualize the complete range available 
these brilliant colors, the company offers 
swatch cards giving actual samples of the 
colors painted on an appropriate backing 
Both the Malfa water*colors and oil colors 
are made in a selected palette of 45 colors 
and whites and the swatch cards give you 
all the colors. Each swatch carries an identi 
fying name to help you in ordering 

The new Weber catalogue of 160 pages 
which lists and prices their complete line 


of artists’ materials will soon be off the press 


and it is offered free to art teachers and’ 


$c hools If you would like a free swatch 
card of Malfa oil colors or water colors—or 
both—and the latest catalogue, too, simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, School Arts 
Magazine, 162 Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass., and ask for the material which 
interests you. Before March 31, please 


Summer Study Abroad An on-the 
spot insight into the art and music of ten 
European countries will be a feature of the 
1956 Summer session program of San 
Francisco State College. The fourth annual 
“art and music’ study tour of Europe will 
include visits to historically significant 
cultural centers on the continent and in 
Great Britain. State Professor Dr. Sterling 
Wheelwright will lead the tour which will 
include attendance at major musical and 
theatrical events in Paris Rome, Verona 
Salzburg, Vienna Bayreuth and Stratford 
on-Avon. Abrochure on the trip isavailable 


from Dr. Wheelwright, San Francisco State 


College, San Francisco 27, California 





NEED NEW IDEAS 
FOR MODELING? 


Send for 16-page Booklet No. 3 
‘Modeling with Permoplast and 
Amaco Craft Clays.’ Directions 
with many illustrations for use of 
both nonhardening and self-hard- 
ening clays Also, information 


about their selection and care. 


25 cents postpaid 





AMACO PRODUCTS 
Since 1919 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 





COTA poton ® PEACOCK 


12-inch Loom 
Simple, sturdy 
Weaves any ma- 
terial Widely used 
in schools and 
homes 


WRITE 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Showing complete 

line of original craft 

projects ers materials in 
I stock for quick shipment 


“THE HAN DC RAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


tar 2 TATRT ’ TATATIDITAT warre aT » 
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Classroom Arts and Crafts 


FOR DESIGNING ~- DECORATING 
Crafts Catalog 


tive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free 


— listing many attrac 


to teachers—others 10c ~ 


%e0-P CRAFT (0: 








SANDUSKY, OHIO 





SMALL TALK 


3 of ART AND CRAFT Supplies 
contains hundreds of hard to get sma tems 
lt you have been unable to find many smal! 
tems you have needed, why not write NOW 
for our FREE Catalog 





DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 





Dept. SA-26 Sch Art Dept Wheeling, W. Va 
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©. HOMMEL... 

the word's 

MOST COMPLETE 
CERAMIC 


SUPPLIER 


With the use of HOMMEL Ceramic and Pot 















tery moterials in art classrooms of today’s 



















modern schools, young artists can be as 
sured of best results in their search for self 
expression. Maintaining the first position in 
the industrial supply field, HOMMEL always 


PRT ee ae ce 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
 ENGOBE STAINS 

i PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
» OVERGLAZE COLORS 

| =©GLASS COLORS 

E GOLD-PLATINUM-LUSTRES 


or glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—ail/ types 
WOOD MODELING TOOLS 
TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS GLOVES & MITTENS 
| UNDERGLAZE PENCILS & CRAYONS 
AIR BRUSHES 
SPRAY BOOTHS 
STANDARD PYROMETRIC CONES 


FREE 
HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy today 





Profusely illustrated 





i 
» O. HOMMEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 





Art Bulletin Published by Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co. and offered free to art 
teachers this twelve-page folder gives many 
examples of work in a variety of tech 
niques—by prominent artists, using the Flo 
master In addition to comments and illus 
trations by artists you will also find helpful 
suggestions on using the Flo-master as an 
art medium. An interesting example is the 
variety of results obtainable by using differ 
ent textured papers and surfaces such as 
canvas, wood, glass, metal, etc and in 
combination with other media like pencil 
water color, pastel, andink. The folder also 
gives advice on the care of your Flo-master 
and suggests a variety of strokes to create 
different effects in your work Art teachers 
fashion artists and designers, cartoonists 
illustrators, and commercial artists will be 
interested in examples of work by special 
ists in these subjects which have been repro 
duced in this folder. For your free copy 
imply write Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 11. N.Y 
and ask for the Art Bulletin 


New Films Catalog [he 1955-56 cata 
log of Encyclopedia Britannica Films has 
rece ntly been published and is yours for the 
asking The films and filmstrips described 
in the catalog range across the entire field 
of education, from pres« hool subjects to the 
collegiate level and into the areas of adult 
education as well Each title is produced 
n collaboration with a noted educator, and 
each is designed to fill a particular need 
within the curriculum litles are listed 
under the appropriate curricular topic and 
cross-indexed several ways to facilitate the 
locating of films by titles subject or content 
Each title carries a brief explanation of con 
tent, and a listing in the front gives you 
names of the educators who collaborated 
in producing the films. There are more than 
25 titles listed which deal directly with art 
and cralt subject: 

For your free copy of this catalog, simply 
write Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, and 
ask for a 1955-56 film catalog 


New Poster Colors lhe Craftint Mia 
Company announces a new line of poster 
colors, reformulated from the Devoe & 
Raynolds Co line recently acquired by 
Craftint. Called Derayco Poster Colors, the 
line may be identified by the new, modern 
packages printed in black purple and 
turquoise 

These new colors are available in twe nty 
brilliant colors, and all are true to the color 
spectrum and intermixable In addition 
they may be purchased in ao vanety of 
packaged assortments and sizes of con 
tainers For a free folder giving complets 
information and a color chart giving you 
the complete range and brilliance of the 
colors, simply write The Craftint Mig. Com 
pany, 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10 
Qhio, and ask for the Derayco Poster Color 


folde t and c olor chart 














What's so 
GOOD about 


PEEDBALL 


Theyre among the most 
versatile art tools in the 
world thats all! for 
fine work.. ver satile work... 
fast work.. theyve got what - 
it takes-triple ink reservoirs 
hold lots of ink-36 sizes and 
5 styles for just about my 
kind of letter or line you] 
normally need. 


Ask for 


ri 









“SPEEDBAL 


Pens, Inks (1n various colors)- 
also lettering,cartooning 
and drawing sets and books~ 
at your nearest Art Supply 


Conte AUNT PEN co, 


Send 6¢ in stamps for charts on lettering’ 
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Tihs for 
Teachers 


|) nT 


IN CERAMICS 


REPAIRING CLAY PIECES 


As most students do not have too much experience 
working with clays, there are bound to be times 
when their greenware or bisque ware develops 
cracks or other imperfections Happily, these 
aren't difficult to repair—olten, the students them 


selves may do the mending 


GREENW ARE 

lf a piece of greenware cracks while drying, 
it may be corrected by first dampening the cracked 
area thoroughly until it is plastic again Then 
widen the edges of the crack by digging out the 
area around it and fill with soft clay or a thick 
ened mixture of slip, making sure the clay or slip 
is packed into the area firmly with the finger or a 
modeling tool. After the repaired area has dried, 
sanding it a little will produce a smooth, even piece 
again. If it is possible, use vinegar instead of 
water on the repair. You'll find it reduces the 
shrinkage and makes a better bond between the 


old and new clay 


BISQUE WARE 

Repairing bisque ware is a little more difficult 
as it is more brittle than greenware. However, there 
are several ways it can be mended. If the crack is 
small, and the piece is to be glazed with an opaque 
glaze, a heavy application will hide these imper 
fections. If the crack is a large one, or if the piece 
is to be covered with a transparent glaze, repairs 
may be made by filling the crack with powdered 
clay that has been fired. Mix and mend as you 
would a piece of greenware. Should it still fail to 
adhere, use a little sodium silicate to bond it 

Of course, it is always easier to prevent cracks 
than repair them, that's why it's important to place 
all freshly modeled pieces on a plaster bat or thick 
sheets of newspaper when they are set out to dry 
Do not try to hasten the drying process by placing 
them on a radiator or any other excessively warm 
place. When bisque firing, check the tempera 
tures recommended for the clay you are using 

Another important point to remember, is to pro 
tect the health of the children by using materials 
that are sate 


Pemco Oh-Ten Clays and Glazes 
are completely leadless (NON-TOXIC) and meet 
all the requirements for good classroom material 
For more information on Pemco OH-TEN ceramic 
art materials, see your authorized dealer, or write 
direct. Dept. A-? 









POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 


Beltimere 24, Meryland 


One of the world's largest suppliers 


to the ceramic industry 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 45) 


Drawing Inks A new set of waterproof 
drawing inks is currently being marketed by 
Talens & Son, Inc., Union, New Jersey. At 
tractively boxed in a set of six, one-half 
ounce bottles, each bottle has a plastic 
screw cap in the color of the ink. Inserted 
in the cap is a plastic quill for easy filling 
of a ruling or lettering pen. The well-chosen 
assortment of colors are yellow, vermilion, 
light green, sepia, ultramarine, and black 
These waterproof inks carry the Rembrandt 
stamp of quality and color fidelity 

For other details, see your school sup- 
ply dealer or write direct to the company 


Educational Materials A free folder 
from United Air Lines offers a list of ma 
terials and services available to teachers. It 
lists, briefly describes and tells how to order 
the various items. Some of the subjects are 
slidefilms on Modern Flight, Coast-to-Coast 
Geography from the Air; bulletin board 
picture sets entitled '' Your Mainliner Flight,’ 
and other related subjects; motion picture 
films relating to a trip by air, history of air 
mail, ete 

The material is graded from elementary 
through senior high school. For your free 
copy of the folder, which includes an order 
blank for use in securing the various free and 
loan items, simply write United Air Lines 
School & College Service, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 


Summer Art Tour Peru, Bolivia and 
Ecuador with their charm, beauty and rich 
art heritage will again be visited this Summer 
by a group sponsored by the International 
School of Art, under the guidance of Elma 
Pratt, director of the school. In addition to 
the many sightseeing attractions, the tour 
will also include visits to the homes of 
artists collectors, educators and craftsmen 
lhe itinerary also includes time to see the 
unusual fiestas and dances of these coun 
tries. For further details, simply write Elma 
Pratt, International School of Art, 232 
East 15th Street, New York 3, New York 


Look 


at the informative 


ads in SCHOOL ARTS 


Read 


what advertisers tell 
you about their 
products or services 


Remember 


to specify and buy 
them for your work 








GRUMBACHER 


“401 iain 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 











@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 
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WRITE FOR LUDOLFS LIBERTS 
FREE BOOKLET ON “OIL PAINTING” 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


—M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 
472 West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N.Y. 








just a whisper 


about the brand 
new Craftool Polish- 
ing Machine. It's a 
complete jewelry and 
ceramic grinding and 
polishing shop. En 
tirely eliminates polish 


ing dust! 


sm” Sf 
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For the full story of its 
features send for free 


Catalog SA 


ecooeo Ge UME A ee Toe cece 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 








use the G Fl puastic rELEvo coLors 


and Needle-Cone for doodling on all surfaces including fabries 
Unusual three-dimensional results. Get-Acquainted Set, 3 tubes 
Relievo Colors—Brilliant Gold. Gx ya Red, Kelly Green—6 
Needle-Cones, multic red Flitter, $1.35 


Write for free literature 


CVH LABORATORIES CO., P.0. Box 115-S, West End. N 





BUILDING BIRDHOUSES 


. Sale $60 . Rental $3 
Motivation for young children. This 
film explains purpose of building bird 
houses, suggests ideas and points to 
remember in construction 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 








57 E. Jackson Blvd. « Chicago 4, Minois 
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SOMETHING 
WESTIE 


O 
yes... 


BUT NOT FOR LONG! 


YOU'LL FIND THE 
ANSWER NEXT MONTH 
IN THIS MAGAZINE. 





The silhovette above symbolizes a 
great new advance in felt tip pens 
... and particularly in the variety, 
quality and beauty of the colored 
inks available for their use. 


Now teachers everywhere will be 
able to prepare quickly and easily, 
much brighter, more vivid, more 
effective visual aids than ever be- 
fore because of the revolutionary 
new developments in Flo-master 
Felt Tip Pens and inks. 


WATCH FOR THE BIG 
NEWS...NEXT MONTH... 
IN THIS MAGAZINE! 








Materials Catalogue A colorful, eight 
page catalogue offered by Weber Costell 
Co illustrates, describes and prices the 
variety of materials for the art room manu 
factured by this company. Two of the pages 
offer, under the trade name Alphacolor 
Chalk Pastels, a complete selection of color 
shapes and sizes in chalk. Another page 
illustrates and gives suggested uses for their 
line of dry tempera—available in sets as 
well as separate cans. The folder also gives 
information on the textile painting sets, the 
various mixing mediums made by the com 
pany, charcoal sticks and other items 
rounding out their art materials line 

For your free copy of this reference and 
ordering cataloque simply write Weber 
Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois, and 
ask for a copy of catalogue AM-64 


Art Materials Folders A series of 
folders offered by Iddings Paint Co., Inc 
gives helpful suggestions on using and 


ordering the basic art materials manu 


factured by this company Ihe newest 
item in their line is the Aqua Magic silk 
screen printing set The folder offers sug 


gestions for making and using silk screened 
designs in home and school; and using the 
water-soluble paints made by this ¢ ompany 
Another folder gives information on finger 
painting sets, inc luding suggestions for using 
complete finger painted designs at home 
and in school. A third folder covers the 
liquid tempera colors called ‘Student Art 
made by Iddings.: The paint is packed in 
sets of six and twelve popular and brilliant 
colors—and larger package sizes, too 

For your free copies of all three or either 
of these folders, simply drop a card to Mr 
Prescott, Iddings Paint Co., Inc., 45-30 38th 
Street, Long Island City 1, New York, and 
tell him you would like folders on Aqua 
Masic, silk screen printing, and the ‘Student 


Ant" finger painting tempera colors 


New Crafts Catalogue Craftools, Inc 
has recently published its new cataloque of 
equipment tools and supplies It covers a 
wide range of items for ceramics, sculpturing 
and lapidary work. Included in the new 
equipment category is the Dustman a unit 
for removing sawdust shavings etc from 
shop floors and operating equipment 

In addition to illustrations, the catalogue 
gives complete information such as speci 
fications prices and identification numbers 
on all items. Equipment and accessorie: 
included in the cataloque are pottery 
wheels, clay and plaster tools, plus a wide 
variety of accessories for the potter, wood 
carving tools, and lapidary equipment and 
supplies For your free copy of this new 
catalogue No. 56, simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 162 
Printers Building Worcester 8. Mass.. and 
ask for the Craftool catalogue Before 
March 31, please 
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Say You Saw It in 


SCHOOL ARTS 
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EASIER ,7 


20 DIFFERENT STYLES 
FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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PRESENTING 


COLORMASTER KIT 
Indispensable in the classroom for posters, signs 
art work, sketching, and a thousand other uses 
A portable, economical art department to be 
used anytime anywhere. 
Contains 8 brilliant Dri-Ink 
Colors, 8 felt Nibs construct 
ed like an artist's brush with 
felt securely mounted in met. ™ 
al ferrules, plus 4 applica 
tors. Only $3.75 COMPLETE. 


MARKMASTERS AND DRI-INK 
A MUST for teachers and students alike. Marks, 
writes, draws on ANY SURFACE. Permanent 


MARKMASTER | 


The original fountain applica 
tor. Unequalled for perform 
ance. Constructed of sturdy 
plastic. Gravity fed. Pre-set 
Flo-Control” pressure guar 
antees uninterrupted strokes. 
No priming needed, Same Nib 
construction as in the Color 
master Kit. Complete Set: $2.50 


MARKMASTER Il 


Valve controlled, metal mod 

el. A slight downward pres 

sure primes the wick when = 
necessary. SPECIAL FEA 9 
TURE: Threaded wick-holder 


prevents wick from dropping 


out, Complete Set: $3.10 


FLO . PAQUE Nmmorica's Most” Vewsattle Colors 
FOR ALL PURPOSES — ALL SURFACES 

Fast drying, opaque colors 

for decorating ANYTHING ~- 

FROM FABRICS TO FIGU 

RINES. Apply free brush, with t 

stencils, patterns, etc Per £ 

manent, Washable, Requires 

no setting. Perfect for all 

projects. Easier to handle than any other me 

dium : even amateurs can obtain profes 

sional results. 37 intermixable colors incl. 6 non 

tarnishing metallics 

MASTER KIT: Contains 10 bottles of Flo-Paque 

Colors, Glaze, Solvent and instructions $3.75 


r (ea) SPRAY APPLICATOR 
FLAT BLACK 


oo 


SPRAY FINISHES 

WROUGHT IRON, TOLE 

WARE, PHOTO-EQUIP 

MENT, MODELS, FURNI 

TURE, APPLIANCES, ete 

The perfect pressure spray applicator. Simple 
clean, economical. Permanent on any surface — 
ndoors or outdoors. Large economy can (12 


ounce) $1.98. 


Highest quality, easy to han 

die, durable stains. Matchless 

results on furniture, frames, 

wood carvings, walls, etc, Five 

popular co'ors. Mahogany, 

Cherry, Walnut, Oak, Natural Pine 
FLO.STAIN KIT: Practical, handy. Contains 8 
ounces each Flo-Stain. Glare and Solvent. Price 
$1.99. Also available in one ounce jars: $.35 ea. 

Write for complete information 
Prd 


FLOQUIL 


DEPT. SA2 COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued trom page 47 


O. J. Andersen 


Sales Representative Binney & Smith 
Inc., manufacturers of Crayola and other art 
products, recently added ©. J. Andersen 
to the sales force. Making his headquarters 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. Andersen will 
cover the states of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Walter D. Alexander will con 
tinue to handle the business in the other 
southern states 

Formerly with the sales department of the 
lexas Company, Mr. Andersen is a grad 
vate of High Point College, High Point, 
North Carolina, and has a master's degree 
from George Peabody College, Nashville, 


Silk Screen Specialist Appointment of 
Arthur A. Kabat as Sales Manager of its 
Schools and Silk Screen Divisions is an 
nounced by The Craftint Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer 
of artists’ materials, school and silk screen 
supplies. Mr. Kabat joined Craftint nine 
years ago and has a professional back 
ground of fifteen years of sales and techni 
cal experience in the graphic arts and silk 
screen fields. His new duties at Craftint in 
clude the coordination of sales and technical 
aspects of the silk screen division and super 
vision of all bids and sales to boards of 


education and schools 


New Brush Catalog [he Delta Brush 
Mfg. Corp. announces the publication of its 
new 28-page, two-color catalog, ‘School 
Approved Brushes by Delta,"’ expressly 
written for all school purchasing agents, art 
supervisors and art teac hers who are 
direc tly concerned with the proper selection 
use and care of school art brushes 

In the main section Delta presents, in 
easy to read graph form, complete specifica 
tions as well as full-size illustrations on all 
types of school art brushes. Other sections 
of the catalog deal with the care and use of 
school brushes, the origin of hairs and 
bristles, the proper types of art ferrules and 
handles and the art of brushmaking 

For your free copy, write direct on your 
school stationery to the Delta Brush Mfg 
Corp., 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N.Y 


) pEesuULTs “4 BETTER 
e wit 


yy ORAKENFELD 
CLAYS AND GLAZES 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes detail 
dry 


and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
colors, front loading and top loading kiln 
heels and pottery upplie 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7 N.Y 











ALWAYS 
With 


Boct-Tect 


BEST-TEST never wrinkles 
curls — shrinks txcess 
rubs off cleon 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
A size for every purpose. Sold 
by Stationery, Artist Supply ond 
Photographic Dealers every 
where 


UNIOw #ubSER & ASBESTOS CO 
TRENTON. Ww 





MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 





Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collection sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz 


Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants 


earrings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. beteSit* sonic’ 








COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 


96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 


Complete Craft Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents Dep 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, watts Wis. 





Mi 


Loom 
IN ONE 


innesot 
TWO LOOMS 


Multi use 


weaving width 


four-harness table loom 20 
rising shed E asily converted 
to foot-power. One set, with weaving on it 
removable and another set put on the loom 


trame 


heddle 


A set includes warp and cloth beams 
Also a lifter, for 
and hooks for hanging 


! under a shelf 1§ 


frames and reed 
removing the parts 
these 


on a wall pr »vided 


for each set 


Two sets are furnished with each loom 


More are available 


Hilma Berglund 


1171 No. Snelling Ave. St. Paul 13, Minn. 





MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 


or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
Statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250 

Used in hundreds of classrooms 


Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL @ CO., INC. 


425 $. Wabash Ave. © Chicage 5, Illinois 


Gj SERAMO 








ean Hae: 


Van — 
Largest and most complete Supp! y House of clay glazes, chen 


cals, and enameling material in the Midwest. Odr illustrated 


supply catalog available on request by writing to Dept. 10-A 


1248 South Broadway, Denver 10, Colorado 





“Everything For The Artist 


Write for your Copy or 
your schoo! letterhead 
Mail to 





WORLD RENOWNED COLORS 
tor 


Students and Prof. 


@ Orpi Permanent Oil Color 


ssionals 


Rembrandt Casein Tempera 
Talens Water Colors 

(in tubes, jars and pan 
Talens Poster Colors (tubs 


j 


Talens Water Color and 
Poster Color Set 
lalens Semi-Soft Pastels 


Talens Oil Crayons 


Talens Aquarel Pastel 


Rembrandt Waterproof Drawing Ink 


® 
i 
* 
& 
@ lalens Block Printing Ink 
a 
* 
* 
e 


lalens Gold, Silver and White Ink 
lalens Silka Textile Colors and Sets 
lalens Relief Textile ( olors 


Talens Colors for Glass Painting 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer or write 


TALENS & SON, INC., Union, New Jersey 





Announcing the {107 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such « popula 
price. Versatile enough for the mo 
advanced raftsman, yet 
enough for beginners’ use 

built for smooth, long liver 

ance Compact, portab 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and horn 


ceramic studios 


FEATURES NEvep TTT 
geSRE® OF 60 pow 2 poset 
DESIGNED FOR sung, yst 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 


trols provides speed range from 36 to 1407 pm. Other 


features include built water container, attach 


wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head 


recess for molding plaster bats. Order b 


or write for complete literature 


B & | Manvlectuing Co, Dept. SA. Burlington, Wis 





the 
most 


"ee 
in the 
world... 





are drawn 
with a 


VENUS 
drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 


will give them 


the = 


clearer, perfectly consistent line 


they want. Venus patented 
Colloidal Process produc es finer 
lead to insure 
strict 


laboratory tests and rigad 


particles in the 
a more even deposit 
grading standards produce greater 
strength 
Make sure 


enus the 


accuracy 
strict uniformity of tone 
you get 
in fine drawing pencils for generations 
Send for help} 
brochure “ Sketching with Venus, 
and geta FRI f 


greater 
standard 


ul, illustrated instruction 
. only 2 


Venus Drawing Pencil 


VENUS 


craftsmanship in pencils 


trademark of fine 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Heboken, New Jersey 


Enclosed is | for 
“Sketching with Venus’ at 25¢ each and 
of 1955 Award. Winning 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each 


copies of 


copies of New Portfolio 
Please include my 
free Venus Drawing Pencil 

Name 

School 

Street 








electrikiln 
, BY HARROP 


| 


*FIRST CLASS” 
KILNS | 
FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 


HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist . . . Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate, 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 tw 786 cu. in, Whatever your require- 
ment... Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 

7 


Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better work with better materials makes less work 
for you . always use Harrop'’s ‘‘Harglo’’ Giazes 
(gloss, semi-matt, opaque) . ““Harglo’’ Underglazes 
(powdered and liquid) Mack" overglazes 
paints, tools and kiln supplies 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies. 


.* . 
tHovrep Caramic Sarwiee Co. 
ElectriKiln Division, Dept. § 

35 E. Gay Stree Columbus 15, Ohio 





CARV-IT STONE 


A Natural Lavalite Stone 


EASY 
TO 
CARVE 


Available in crude form (approx 


5 pieces) 10 lbs. with Instruction 
Sheet, prepaid for $2.95 No 
COD's Excellent Media for 


Junior High through College 


. Hmmm COU PON --—-— 
U. S$. Pumice Supply Ceo., Inc. 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Les Angeles 28, Calif. 


Send me, postage prepaid, C AR V.-1 IT 


with Instruction Sheet 

Name 

Street and No 

City. State 


My school 
SA6 
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($2.95 enclosed) 





LETTERS 


Principals Are Problems An art super 
visor whom we know to be very well- 
adjusted, sane, and happily married, and 
who serves as an officer in an important art 
education association, writes as follows 
“We feel there is a tremendous need for 
educating administrators and intend to try 
to do something about it. | can't tell you 
how many times an elementary art teacher 
has said to me, ‘It's not the teaching, or the 
children that gets me down; it's my prin 
cipal.’ It does seem that in every system 
there is at least one (if not more) who is a 
miserable little character that sets himself 
up as a judge of everything from cooking 
to atomic energy. This person will over 
load, criticize, want many special projects 
done for himself, be easily excitable, and 
be stingy with the art budget; and in general 
undermine and wear away his art teacher." 


We know what you mean. And they come 
in all sizes. There are undoubtedly many 
places where the cause of education would 
advance overnight if somebody slipped on 
the ice and broke his neck. We can't 
imagine any of these creatures subscribing 
to School Arts so our comments will be brief. 
We should do all we can to re-educate and 
rehabilitate them, although we can do very 
little to correct emotional and physical dis- 
turbances which may be partly to blame. 
Failing in this, the only alternative seems to 
be to secure a position elsewhere. For- 
tunately, there are many more good posi- 
tions than there are poor principals. Boards 
of education should make it routine practice 
to find out the real reason for every teacher's 
resignation. The main function of school 
boards and administrators alike is to make 
it easier for teachers to teach. This makes it 
easierto learn, and that's what schools are for 


Objects to September Article One of 
our readers objects to an article on a museum 
method, described in September, where chil 
dren are encouraged to work in the spirit of 
various artists in order to understand them 
better, She reminds us that this method is 
not new, and compares it with making de 
signs in the manner of Indians, Hungarian 
peasants, the Greeks, and the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. She asks whether this method is 
“subtle and therefore more dangerous’ than 
outright copying. She backs up her argu 
ments with some pretty convincing quota 
tions, including some from School Arts 
editorials. She goes on to say that students 
should feel and work as a genuine artist 
works; ‘that is express his own ‘live’ experi- 
ences in his own style, inventing what is 
needed in orderto project his own meaning.” 


The museum is aiming primarily to have the 
children understand the artists, and the 
question is whether this is better than a 
lecture. We do not advocate imposing 
styles of others as a method of teaching 
children how to work themselves. It would 
not be harmful for children to know how 
different artists work, if they recognize that 
every true artist must seek a manner of his own. 


determined 


to be best in her class 


... determined 


to turn out the 

best brushes tailored 

to the needs (and 

~ budgets) of schools 
Sold thru your 


\ favorite school 
supply house 


Write today on 
school stationery for your 
FREE copy of the 28-page 

“School Approved 
Brushes by Delta’ catalog 
brush mfg. corp 


119 bleecker st 
new york 12, n. y 





Ceramichrome’s UNDERGLAZES 
AND BRUSH-ON GLAZES 


for | eachers 
and Students 


OFFER MORE BECAUSE: 

they are one-fire colors—used successfully by stu 
dents—-practically no loss in kiln —economical 
easy to apply—-suited to all levels 

Qualified instructors acclaim Ceramichrome's pre 
pared, ready-to-use, water-soluble, nontoxic, one 
fire ceramic colors as the solution to promoting a 
more balanced and successful school Ceramic Art 


Program, 
DON’T DELAY— 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Ceramichrome Laboratories, be. sa-o 
2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 








__ HAND WEAVERS 
Order your Cotton, 

Linen and Wool 

Yarns from 





JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


(DISCUSSION CONTINUED FROM THE JANUARY ISSUE) 


On this page are several illustrations indicating how an 
eighth grade core teacher” used art as an integral aspect of 
the learning activities of a unit on Etiquette for Teen Agers 
This problem was chosen by the boys and girls from among 
several they had listed as important for study and was one 
to which they felt they needed a more adequate answer. Its 
selection was a frank recognition of the problem of “what 
do we need to know about how we should act (do and say) 
under various circumstances at sc hool, at home, and in 


public."’ Aspects of the major problem defined for investiga- 





tion were: dating, popularity, dress, emotions, letter writing, 
and manners in general. Art efforts reproduced here were 
initiated and developed in relation to some of the ideas and 
feelings being explored in these sub-problems 

It should be explained that one hour each week is set 
aside for the art resource person! to work with this group 
of adolescents and their core teacher. The day prior to each 
such class session he confers with the teacher relative to core 
developments and thus is enabled to work more intelligently 
with boys and girls in furthering their art insights, skills, 
and techniques He can, in other words, better plan to 
introduce the new in art as it will enhance and, in turn, be 
enhanced by work in the core 

The illustrations in question involve attempts at caricature, 
in this case drawing of persons in which individual peculiari 
ties or characteristics are dramatized or exaggerated. Boys 
and girls endeavored to express core unit concepts then under 


consideration such as, ‘what sort of a person am | and why do 


| act as | do"’ and ‘‘what sort of a person are you and why 


do you act the way you do.” Brought out were feelings and 
ideas which could not easily be verbalized Working 
through other than verbal media as ink, crayon, chalk, and 
pencil, they were nevertheless still clarifying evolving ideas 


concerning themselves as individuals and social human 








beings In addition, this expenence served as an expressive 
outlet for personal emotional problems as well as a vehicle 
through which interpretive drawing tec hniques were brought 
to the students’ awareness, faced, and, at least, partially 
realized by them 

All of the drawings from this group were displayed wher 
they could easily be seen inthe room. These boys and girls 


seemingly for the first time were 


consciously sensitive to 
photographic as contrasted to expressive art values. Know 
ing this, the core teacher made no attempt to pin point either 
the ‘‘successes’’ or “shortcomings of the work of any one 
This kind of analytical evaluation was postponed to a time 
several weeks later when greater readiness had been de 


veloped for such an undertaking 


"Dr. Jane Guinnane is eighth grade core teacher and |Paul Edmonston is 
art resource teacher, Florida State University Demonstration School 


Sketches, upper left, are (A) “‘a girl who knows everything,” 
(B) “an angry boy,” and (C) “a happy and smiling girl.” 
The drawing aft upper right is of “a father telling a girl his 
boy cannot go out tonight.” The idea for this was suggested 
by characters, a country boy and his father, read by student. 
Illustration at left shows “a father and his daughter... he 
is talking to her but she isn’t paying much attention... in 
fact, she is not even thinking of what he is saying to her.” 
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CERAMICS & 


COPPER ENAMELING 





Your complete source of supply for 
Kilns, Clays, Glazes, Pigments, Kits, 


Brushes, 


Tools, Enamels, Copper 


shapes, Spray equipment, Controls. 


Send 25c for new 


1956 MANUAL -CATALOG 


fully illustrated 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff of long experience 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


Dept. SA-10 





4497 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 





WIDE 
VARIETY OF 
SUBJECTS... Iwo 
valuable booklets covering 
classroom projects in Ceramics, 
Ceramics without a kiln, How to 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters, 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Casting 
with Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, ( 
How to Make Beautiful Jewelry, 

How to Imbed Biological Speci 

mens, Liquid Marble, Gemcraft 

Without Tools, Plastic Putty, Por 
celain, Laminating and many 
other subjects are available to 
teachers and school administrators 


The booklets are Free of Charge if you 
will send us the name of the school and 
the subject or subjects in which you have 
the most interest 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
Jept PC.404 
6612 N. Clark St 


Mx 


Chicago 26, til 
’ our for free t 
PLASTICAST CO. Dept PC.404 
6612 N. Clark St, Chicago 26, Ill 





Send me the following booklets 





Name School 
+ Address 
t City Zone State 
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x-acto 


knives & tools 
for every handicraft 









woop 
CARVING 


LEATHER 


Send for FREE Catalog 


on school letterhead 











to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 

and prices all the tools and sup 

plies needed for making hundreds 

f useful and attractive articles 

in metal, wood, ‘eather, pottery 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak 
ing, looms and weaving 





J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





THE A 
TEACHER'S PRAYER! 








P Wpahacelor 
) Brilliants 
2 Easy t e ser $ 4 ske 
_ f highly entrated ! that re 
if i instantly to wet t h. Can be 
applied to a tf any surface. N 
N advance preparation. 24 spark *] 


Write for FREE TEST SAMPLE: 1 Reguior 
Size BRILLIANT sent FREE to Teachers 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboord «+ Chalk + 


Erasers « Art Material « Maps + Globes 








FREE! This Beautiful BIG Hiustrated 








LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
Make Leather Pur elts, Billfolds 
a= 4. C. LARSOM CO. So. Tripp Ave 
Department 5510, ago 24, Illinois 
FREE! Big lilustrated Do-it-Yourself ~~~ 


METALCRAFT CATALOG -_ 


















Make Aluminum, Copper, Foil items -8 
4. C. LARSON CO., 8 Se. Tripp Ave rt 
Department 5510 Chicago 24, Illinois —-=—.--) 








Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


In this issue | would like to list films 
Some | 


have mentioned before, but all have 


on individual modern artists 


their place in our curriculum, with 
both adults and children, as very 
important aids to understanding art. 


“Henri Matisse” 


ing with charm and great human, 


a film portray- 


qualities one of our finest twentieth! 
century painters It is a day by day 
progress report on a painting It gives 
us much insight into the techniques} 
and working methods of Matisse 

Moses this film 
shows Grandma Moses as a person 


We are taken| 
into her life and shown her painting 


“Grandma 
and a unique artist 
techniques and the development of a 
painting This last is a fascinating 
method of working that should bs 
seen 


“Mark Tobey 


study of his paintings but how and 


Artist is not c 


what the artist sees in the world 
around him. The visual material from 
this world is presented in such a man 
ner that we gain in understanding 
how an artist uses his surroundings 
Very good 

Philip Evergood”’ 


paintings, in both close-up and work 


this study ol 


in progress, makes a very interestinc 
film on the beliefs and working meth 
ods of a leading American painter 

“Jackson Pollock’ 
artist at work with some detail of hi: 
This gives him c 


chance to tell us what he is doing ir 


showing the 
painting technique 


this work and his general aims in art 

“Art Survives the Times’ —in this 
we have an opportunity to visit Ma 
tisse, Braque, and Utrillo in thei 
studios, as well as see architect, Le 
Corbusier at work planning new 
cities 

“Alexander Calder Sculpture anc 
Constructions'’—this film from the 
Museum of Modern Art contains the 
widest range of Calder's experiment 
in mobile sc ulpture with an historica 


account of his development 
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RALPH BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph Beelke is head of the art department at State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Foundations of Modern Art, by Ozenfant, Dover Pub 
lications, New York, New American Edition, 1952, 348 
pages. During the past few years Dover Publications has 
been performing a direct service to people in the arts by 
reprinting books which have proven through use to be of 
interest and value. The book by Ozenfant is one of these 
reprints It was first published in France in 1928 and, with 
the exception of two new chapters and some notes, the 
present edition is the same as the first American edition of 
1931 Although almost twenty-five years have passed 
since the first American edition, the book has lost none of its 
vitality or value for the student of art. To those not familiar 
with its optimism and insights it is a must. The book is 
divided into two parts Part | is referred to as the Balance 
Sheet and discusses the “conceptions or manifestations 
of what are known as the advanced schools"’ of literature, 
painting and sculpture, architecture and music. Part Il is 
entitled ‘The Arts of Ilusion’’ and considers the contribution 
of art to living and the disciplines or ‘foundations’ that are 
involved in the arts of sight, music and literature 

Ozenfant is a Purist and the art he advocates is an art 
which is derived from the ‘‘constants’’ which are basic to all 
art forms. The object of the book, according to the author 
is to ‘‘aid those whose desire is the reconciliation of the 
heart and reason 





and to indicate a technic capable of 
leading them to some sort of fulfilment’’ namely ‘that which 
results from the realizing of some magnificent concept 
elaborated from the fundamental ‘constants’ of humanity.”’ 
The book has many illustrations to help clarify concepts of 
the text. If one can adjust to the peculiarity of style he will 
be repaid with a stimulating adventure and one which on 


occasion is also profound. 


European Architecture in the Twentieth Century, 
1924-1933, Volume Il, by Arnold Whittick, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1955, 271 pages, price $10.00. This 
volume, the second of an eventual three-volume study is sub 
titled “The Era of Functionalism.”’ 
functionalism demands that the design and architectural 
character of a building should be conditioned in large 
measure by the purpose the building is to perform, the book 
1S organized according to the particular social or economic 
purpose of the building considered The first few chapters 
consider the developments of the period based on traditional 
methods and styles and which can be considered as transi 
tional forms from the period of style to that of function. The 
major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of build 


Because the concept of 


ings which are grouped under the headings of ‘‘Moderm 
Structure, Functional Design and Tradition ‘and “‘L oagic and 
Light i Those considered under the first heading are mostly 
churches and town halls, while the latter section considers 
buildings of many types Among them are industrial build 
ings, stores, oHice buildings, schools, hospitals, flats and 
other types of houses, theatres and concert halls Five ex 
cellent chapters devoted to theory and philosophy conclude 
the book The book is well illustrated, clearly organized 
and written and gives enough detail to understand the con 
cepts behind the various buildings and their plans, but not 
so much that one gets lost in a welter of detail To the 
student interested in buildings and the concepts that are 
behind the changing face of architecture in our time, this 


book is to be recommended 


Portrait Painting for Beginners, by John W. Pratten, 
Watson-Guptill Publications, New York, 1955, 112 pages 
price $4.95. This is another book one can add to the many 
‘“how-to-do"’ books published by Watson Guptill primarily 
for the amateur and beginner painter This one presents a 
unique approach fo portrait painting and is centered around 
three basic palettes developed by the author. One palette, 
called the green key palette, was developed for painting 
dark complexioned types; a second, called the three-color 
key palette, was developed for painting the outdoor type 
of the white race; the third palette, called the blue key 
palette, is for painting the light high comple xioned types 
the blonde, children, and eld rly pe ople Each palette and 
its application 1S explained with text and illustrations The 


book is written in a direct and simple manner 


7 Arts, Number Three, edited by Perando Puma, Th 
Falcon's Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 1955, 236 
pages, price $2 95 cloth, $.95 paper This is the third bool 
in the 7 Arts series and like the previous ones 1s presente d 
with the aim of helping ‘the integration of the arts The 
book contains forty eight r productions tf works of visual 
art ranging from photography to sculpture and eighteen 
articles on the various arts. Of parti« ular interest are articles 
by Rouault on ‘The Painter's Right in His Work," by Roszak 
on ‘Problems of Modern Se ulpture, by Giedion on The 
State of Contemporary Architecture’ and Robert Hutchins 
on “Education: Has It a Future? This is an excellent 


collection of interesting and provocative artic les 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 162 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion. B.S. in Ed. granted by Tufts Univ. Catalog 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





The Professional School for Career 
Women 111th year Interna- 
tionally known aprtist-instructors, 
Diploma and degree courses in 
Advertising Art, Art Education, 
Fashion Design and Iilustration, 
Interior and Textile Design, Paint- 
ing and Illustration Day and 
Saturday classes GI. and State 
approved Dormitories. Catalog 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
Offering Professional Training With a Strong 
Liberal Arts Background Towards BFA Degree 


MAJOR COURSES OF STUDY 
© PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION © INTERIOR 
DESIGN © FASHION ILLUSTRATION © ART 
TEACHER TRAINING © ADVERTISING DESIGN 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Arenson, Chairman, Division of Art 


64 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





PIUS XII INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia Florence, ltaly 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FOR WOMEN 


North Central accreditation 
for M.F.A. and M.A. degrees 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, and art 
history, by masters from the Accademia di Belle 
Arti, and the University of Florence. Access to 
famous art collections through study and lectures 
A few scholarships are available. Unusual oppor 
tunities for teachers of art on sabbatical leave 


For information address 


Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Winois 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school sponsored by the 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and mem 
bers of Stanford University faculty will offer in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2- August 11, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board and room 


Write Prof. juan B. Rael @ Box K. Stanford University, California 
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EASY SHOPPING FOR 
TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


Come to 


@ specialist for tools, materials and sup 
plies for metalcrafts. Enamels and ename ng out 
fits for making the popular new jewelry Metals ir 
sheets, circles, ovals and wire. Silver beads, etching 
outfits. New catalog free to industrial arts and jewe ty 
teachers if requested on sch stationery. (Ment 

School Arts Save time and money ne 
source ne order shopping by ma Your satis 










faction guaranteed 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.I. 














What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG - 60 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 

Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
9 i) y 

Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-2 


SAX BROS., Inc. 





1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





For FUN and PROFIT! 


LEATHER & CRAFTS 
BIGGEST CATALOG yet! 











Save on 1000's of wanted items 
for Leathercratt, Copper Tooling, Textile Painting 
etc Send 10 
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“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use sent on 30- 
day approval. No obligation to any purchase. For better buys 


in stones and unequaled service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa 








HAND WEAVING LOOMS AND BOOKS 


SOME UNIQUE TECHNIQUES, for new and skilled 


weavers $1.00, with samples - $2.00 


Catalogue with specifications for equipment and other 


helps $1.00, free with this ad clipped 


LITTLE LOOMHOUSE OF LOU TATE 
Kenwood Hill Road Louisville 14, Kentucky 
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BERGEN HAS EVERYTHING 


for 


JEWELRY MAKING 


and 


COPPER ENAMELING 








BERGEN offers the world’s largest selection of 
supplies for every JEWELRY and ENAMELING 
need. BERGEN offers earwires, pinbacks, cuff links 
etc f diferent finishes ver 300 shapes and 
copper blanks for COPPER 
ENAMELING, dozens of » 

pper bow ashtray nd r 
elties, more thar 5 different 
enamels Yes BERGEN 3 
EVERYTHING! Send tor your 
copy of the latest and largest 
catalog it's FREE 
Write Dept Af 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Being an inexperienced art teacher whose college courses 
failed to include training in planning art programs, | would 
welcome suggestions for planning the course of study for the 
seventh and eighth grades. My most difficult problem is 
writing daily lesson plans which would distinguish seventh 
grade art experiences from those in the eighth grade. | 
would warmly appreciate any information that would 
approach our year in art in the right direction. Illinois 


You have by now met and conquered many of the problems 
that you were feeling so keenly earlier in the school year. 
Your reply has been so long delayed because | have been 
working out of the office You have found that elaborate 
lesson plans are not really in the schedule of a busy teacher 
It is necessary to think through very carefully what your 
procedure is to be, to list the tools and materials needed, and 
to plan time for cleanup after evaluation. It is important 
to know and to know that you know so your students feel 
secure and will respond to your leadership. Such words 
said to you during your college courses take on new sig 
nificance as you try to teach all that is expected of you in 
short periods, keep an attractive room and dismiss each 
group calmly, quietly and promptly, even while you're 
getting ready for and serenely welcoming your next group 

Let's consider your resources for getting assistance 
Your State Director of Art, William Bealmer, could give you 
understanding help The other teachers who teach the same 
pupils you do might have many valuable suggestions, not 
only about methods which they have used eHectively, but 
they may suggest relationships among the learnings and 
yearnings of your teen-agers Y our students may be able to 
plan with you and in small groups for the kind of art experi- 
ence they would like. This would certainly be a part of your 
overview; to have your students assume ever-increasing 
responsibility for self direction, self-discipline and self 
evaluation You are your best resource You might list 
your strengths and weaknesses, your spec ial skills and capa 
bilities. Your enthusiasm will be infectious. You can 
guide and direct the art experience that is most satisfying to 
you. While you cannot operate this way only, it is a wise 
way to start 

Why not list the types of art experiences you know to be 
of interest to your seventh and eighth grade boys and girls 
Check to see that you have supplies and equipment for such 
expenences Discuss with your administrator the possi 
bilities of securing the things you may need for a good 


program. Have your students form work groups and plan 














together and with you for their expenences Sometimes you 


will want to work with all members of your ¢ lass in the same 
expernence At other times you may have each of five or 
six groups working in a different material. For specific 
helps you might write to your State Library to borrow copies 
of art guides published by cities or states You could start 
with Art in the Lives of Florida Children, Bulletin No. 37, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, 1950 
Secondary Schools Art, the State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York, 1950; and Course of Study in Art 
Education, Bulletin No. 262, Department of Public Instruc 

tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Catalogs of films and film 


strips might be of much help also 


Is there a film that shows what a good art program should be 
for grades 1 through 12? Vermont 


Your need would require a great deal of one film wouldn't 
it? Many of the films produced for art are of the how-to-do 
it variety Some art teachers find these films stimulating 
Others exclude such films and label them as poor crutk hes 
A few believe that the use of such films limits student thought 
and inhibits self expression Usually the film distributors 
graciously extend preview privileges and you may judge for 
yourself. School systems sometimes record samples of their 
art work on film during the year Under the direction of 
John Sawyer such a film was made in Needham, Massa 
chusetts, of art in the public schools 

The Virginia State Department of Education filmed art 
programs in the Matthew Maurey School in Richmond. The 
purpose was to present visually in color some of the ideas 
discussed in the Virginia State Bulletin, Art and the Child 
This film, Report in Primary Colors, may be rented or pur 
chased from the State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia Although this film takes you into classrooms of 
children from kindergarten through the fourth school year 
only, you are enabled to feel that art is, as the school princi 
pal, Miss Bailey says, an integral part of the child's daily 
living As you study this film you feel that there is a pro 
gram of art here rather than a series of interesting but un 
connected experiments or unrelated activities You would 
probably find more help on your problem by borrowing 
from your state or university library copies of several stat 
and city quides for art education. A study of four or five 
of these and an examination of some of the source material 
they list would give you a fairly clear picture of a well 


structured art program 
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We Need Each Other 


EDITORIAL 





Firms which make and sell art supplies have done a great 


deal for art education 


Their constantly improved products 
Many of 


these companies have actively supported art education, 


have made the work of the teacher much easier 


financially and otherwise, at a time when it was badly 
needed. Many have prepared teaching materials which 
have been particularly helpful to inexperienced or untrained 
teachers. In some of our states there are classroom teachers 
who never received any training in art teaching except 
through short workshops conducted by demonstrators and 
consultants from these firms 


individual 


certain materials 


Representatives frequently 
assist teachers who have problems in using 
Several concerns publish helpful periodi 
cals Advertisements by these firms not only acquaint 
teachers with art materials that are available but make it 
possible for editors of professional journals and art maga 
zines to oer a great deal more for modest dues and sub 
scription rates. Many of us look forward to the art con- 
ventions where we can see the great variety of art materials 
displayed and demonstrated, and when we can discuss 


these products with the dealers 


Art educators have likewise played a part in this profes 
sional partnership, contributing in many ways too numerous 
to mention here. On the whole, our partnership has been 
good Yet, there have been times when we have not been 
wholly honest with each other. Our failings have not been 
so much in what we have said as in what we have not said 
Mindful of the need for financial support of art supply firms, 
and fearful that we might alienate this support if we were too 
positive in pursuing our convictions, we have soft-pedaled our 
feelings in cases where some of these firms have advocated 
teaching procedures which were at cross purposes with pro 
fessional standards. Because we have spoken too softly, if 
at all, we have made it appear that we were uncertain in our 
convictions or that the few who speak out represent only a 
This has been a disservice both to our com- 
mercial associates and to the profession, leading to mis 


understandings which could have been avoided 


small minority 


We must 


objectives and convince them that it is to their ultimate 


acquaint our commercial associates with our 
advantage to follow our leadership even if they don't quite 
comprehend the deep philosophical reasons why we are 
opposed to anything that is noncreative. Our professional 
organizations could help by taking a much firmer stand 
against the exhibition, circulation, and advertising of such 
stereotyped noncreative procedures as step-by step plans, 
Perhaps this is the 


time to recommend some sort of a council, representing such 


groups as the National Art Education Association and the 
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patterns, molds, numbers kits, and so on 


Committee on Art Education, to work with individual com 
panies, trade organizations, and their representatives on 
mutual problems There are countless ways we can work 


together if we agree that we need each other 





school Arts Advertising Policy 


We have asked the editor to share his page with us this 
month because his editorial deals with a subject 
vital to all of us who are interested in art education 
It seems to us his thoughts are particularly appro 
priate in this issue on Basic Materials for the Art 
Program $0 we are using the occasion to restate 
our publishing policy in respect to the same areas 


covered in his editorial 


We enthusiastically endorse the con ept of creative 
art teaching and applaud the sincere efforts the 
editor, advisory editors, contributors, and other 
leaders are making to bring about the universal 
understanding and practice of creative art We 
stand 


against noncreative merchandise and methods, and 


endorse with equal enthusiasm — their 
acknowledge, with the editor, the fine support given 
the profession by so many suppliers of art materials 


and services 


It is our policy to publish advertisements which ofer 
materials and methods that may be used creatively, 
and not to publish advertisements which offer either 
materials or methods that run counter to the princi 
ples of art education as exemplified in the editorial 


section of the magazine 


We want to cooperate wholeheartedly 


as do our 
advertisers by keeping in step with contemporary 


art teaching philosophy. It may be that mistakes 
will be made but they will be honest mistakes and 
we should appreciate your constructive criticism of 
any advertisements you feel are contrary to our 


editorial policy 


Publisher 
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Kfficient planning is 


an —too! 


lhe arts and crafts room is necessarily a highly 


peel lized ce par tment 
in any school. And achieving the 


most eflicient use of it is more time 
than not a compl x problem—best solved by 
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vet more for your money with Mutschles 


famous for quality since 1893 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dept. 11455-1, Nappanee 


_ Indiana 














From idea ‘doodles’ to detailed color renderings 


and finished pieces, you'll find these Prang Color 
Materials more responsive more colorful 
easier to work with 


Look for these attractive packages on display at your 
favorite source of supply. ‘‘How-To’’ information on 


all products gladly sent. Dept. SA-99 
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SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 





